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The  Raid  that  Pete  Made 

Mildred  Harrington,  '13,  Adelphian 

It  was  dusk  of  a  June  evening.  The  gnarled  branches  of 
the  long-leaf  pine  almost  met  over  a  white,  dusty  road  twist- 
ing in  and  out  among  the  sand  hills  of  North  Carolina.  From 
afar  down  the  road  came  the  protesting  creak,  creak,  of  rusty 
wheels  and  pretty  soon  an  apologetic  looking  mule,  hitched  to  a 
wagon  which  was  quite  beyond  apology,  toiled  in  sight.  In 
the  wagon  was  a  load  of  pinestraw,  and  on  the  pinestraw 
sat  two  little  darkies  who  took  it  turn  about  beating  the  mule. 
The  mule,  it  appeared,  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Jericho,  and, 
as  Pete  said,  was  so  cross-eyed  that  he  could  stand  in  the 
middle  of  the  week  and  see  both  Sundays. 

Pete  and  John  Henry  were  twins,  and  shared  equally  in 
the  distribution  of  handed-down  trousers  and  family  heirlooms 
of  like  nature,  but  it  was  Pete  who  said  "go",  and  it  was 
John  Henry  who  "went". 

When  the  rickety  wagon  and  the  apologetic  looking  mule 
came  slowly  down  the  sandy  road,  Pete  languidly  held  the 
reins  while  John  Henry  prodded  Jericho  in  the  ribs  with  a 
young  sapling. 

"Rabbit  skips,  rabbit  hops. 
Rabbit  eats  my  turnip  tops ! ' ' 

sang  Pete  softly  to  himself.  He  was  watching  John  Henry  out 
of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  and  presently  he  left  his  rabbit  skip- 
ping in  mid-air  to  remark : 

"Reckon  de  moon '11  be  shining  long  erbout  leben  ter- 
night." 

John  Henry  merely  aimed  a  prod  at  the  depression  between 
Jericho 's  fourth  and  fifth  ribs  and  said  nothing.  If  Pete 
said  the  moon  was  going  to  shine,  "Why",  John  Henry 
reflected,  "hit  would  sholy  shine."  Had  Pete  suggested  that 
the  man  in  the  moon  would  stand  on  his  head  and  wave  his 
legs  at  the  stars  at  eleven  o'clock,  John  Henry  would  have 
stayed  up  to  witness  the  performance. 
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"Reckon  I'll  be  eatin'  cracklin'  bread  long  erbout  leben 
ternight, ' '  continued  Pete,  gazing  thoughtfully  ahead. 

John  Henry  sat  up  immediately.  He  even  forgot  to  prod 
Jericho.  If  there  is  one  thing  in  the  world  that  a  little  sand- 
hill darky  would  swap  a  watermelon  for,  that  thing  is  a  hunk 
of  crackling  bread. 

"Lak  ter  know  whar  you  gwine  git  it."  John  Henry's 
reply  was  quick,  almost  disdainful.  It  was  June  and  John 
Henry  knew  that  last  winter's  cracklings  were  getting  scarce. 

"Ise  gwine  git  it  whar  Ise  gwine  git  it,"  returned  Pete 
grandly.  ' '  Niggah,  does  you  wanter  eat  crackling  bread  wid 
me  ternight?" 

John  Henry  did. 

"You  bettah  not  be  axin'  me  sassy  questions  den,"  said 
Pete  haughtily,  "kase  Ise  bossin  dis  bizness.  Ise  gwine  ter 
eat  cracklin'  bread  ternight,  but  I  ain't  'cided  bout  you  yit." 

"Lemme  in,  Pete,"  begged  John  Henry.  "You  ken  be 
boss  ef  you  wanter. ' ' 

' '  Will  you  call  me  cap  'n  ? " 

John  Henry  servilely  agreed. 

"Fo'  dat  Silviny  w'at  washes  dishes  an'  puts  on  airs  upter 
de  big  house  ? ' ' 

"Y-e-s. "     John  Henry  hadn't  counted  on  Silviny. 

"Now,"  announced  Pete  solemnly,  "you  gotter  sware  ar 
offul  oath,  jes'  lak  injuns,  an'  robbers,  an'  burglarses,  an', 
an '  jining  de  church. ' ' 

They  stopped  Jericho  and  Pete  motioned  for  the  aston- 
ished John  Henry  to  get  out.  In  the  heavy  June  twilight,  the 
two  faced  each  other  solemnly. 

"Git  down  on  yo'  knees,"  Pete  commanded. 

John  Henry  got  down. 

There  was  a  silence.  Pete  wasn't  quite  sure  what  came 
next.  The  ants  were  stinging  the  novitiate's  bare  legs  and 
he  wriggled  uncomfortably. 

"Cross  yo'  hands,"  Pete  finally  said. 

John  Henry  promptly  folded  his  black  little  paws  across 
his  round  little  stomach  and  awaited  further  orders. 

"Ef  I  eber  reveals  dis  secret,"  prompted  Pete,  "I  hope 
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ter  turn  to  a  cross-eyed,  knock-kneed,  pigeon-toed  grasshop- 
per." 

John  Henry  expressed  his  willingness  to  become  a  deformed 
grasshopper  should  he  fall  so  low  as  to  reveal  a  secret  of 
which  he  did  not  as  yet  have  the  slightest  inkling. 

Pete  was  saved  further  taxation  of  his  powers  of  ingenuity 
by  the  unexpected  hoot  of  an  owl  in  a  near-by  bush.  At  the 
mournful  sound,  John  Henry  hastily  unclasped  his  hands  and 
started  for  Jericho  as  hard  as  he  could  go,  Pete  following  suit. 

The  twins  climbed  back  in  the  wagon  and  Jericho  started 
down  the  road  again.     Pete  broke  the  silence  very  amiably. 

' '  Now  I  '11  tell  you  whar  Ise  gwine  git  dat  cracklin '  bread. 
Dere's  plenty  in  de  smokehouse.  I  helped  mur  put  it  in — an' 
ater  eberybody  else  is  ersleep,  me  an'  you  ken  go  eat  till  our 
jaws  is  tired." 

It  was  dark  when  the  twins  got  home.  John  Henry  fed 
Jericho  while  Pete  slipped  Jericho's  rope  harness  into  the 
cabin  loft  where  the  boys  slept.  During  the  evening  meal  of 
''greens"  and  roasted  "taters"  the  twins  were  so  well- 
behaved  that  "mur"  feared  they  were  coming  down  with  the 
fever  and  threatened  to  dose  them  with  sulphur  and  molasses. 

After  supper  they  climbed  the  steep  stairs  to  the  loft,  and 
snored  for  the  benefit  of  the  family.  It  seemed  that  the  talk- 
ing on  the  cabin  porch  would  never  cease.  The  leaves  on 
the  big  oak  at  the  loft-window  moved  drowsily  in  the  heavy 
night  air.  A  sleepy  murmur  came  from  the  living  things  in  the 
woods  below.  Just  how,  the  would-be  marauders  could  never 
explain,  but  in  a  very  short  time  their  snores  were  not  make- 
believe. 

When  Pete  woke  up,  the  moon  was  shining  brightly  and  the 
house  was  quite  still.  The  chief  raider  was  sure  that  it  was 
long  after  midnight.  John  Henry  was  fast  asleep  and  it  took 
several  minutes  to  get  him  roused  into  a  state  of  action.  Every 
time  Pete  shook  John  Henry  the  slats  creaked  complainingly. 
The  twin  who  ' '  went ' '  when  Pete  said  ' '  go.' '  finally  consented 
to  realize  that  he  was  not  having  a  bad  dream  and  reluctantly 
arose.  The  two  tied  Jericho's  harness  to  the  bed-post  prepara- 
tory to  sliding  to  the  ground.     They  couldn't  decide  which 
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was  to  go  first,  so  they  went  together.  The  bed  was  some  dis- 
tance from  the  window,  and  when  the  combined  weight  of  the 
twins  was  put  on  the  rope  the  old  bed  came  sliding  and 
scraping  across  the  floor  and  bumped  against  the  window  sill 
with  such  a  clatter  that  the  twins  thought  they  were  taking 
the  side  of  the  house  with  them. 

Once  in  the  yard,  they  made  their  way  stealthily  around 
to  the  smokehouse  door,  only  to  find  it  fastened  with  a  lock  and 
chain.  They  tried  the  lock  with  rusty  nails,  but  the  nails 
didn't  seem  to  fit. 

' '  Now,  what  we  gwine  do  ? "  inquired  John  Henry  gloomily. 

"Scratch  under,"  said  Pete  confidently. 

The  smokehouse  was  a  dirt  floor  affair,  so  Pete's  idea  was 
really  an  inspiration.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell,  Pete 
and  his  one  faithful  follower  were  scratching  sand  at  the  back 
of  the  smokehouse.  They  made  the  dirt  fly  so  fast  that  it 
wasn't  long  before  there  was  a  hole  big  enough  for  John  Henry 
to  get  his  head  through.  A  few  minutes  later  he  wriggled 
through  into  the  other  side.  Pete  constituted  himself  guard 
and  sent  John  Henry  to  get  the  crackling  bread. 

After  John  Henry's  black  legs  disappeared  through  the 
hole,  Pete  suddenly  became  very  lonely.  The  big  lurking 
shadows  thrown  by  the  trees  seemed  to  move  uneasily.  The 
pines  sighed  sadly  to  themselves  and  the  wind  made  a  dismal 
sound  in  the  tree-tops.  John  Henry  was  taking  his  time.  Pete 
remembered  all  the  ghost  tales  he  had  ever  heard.  The  min- 
utes passed  and  still  no  sound  from  John  Henry.  Pete  became 
uneasy.  He  knelt  down  and  called  softly  through  the  hole, 
"Ain't  you  found  it  yit?" 

Between  peculiar  sucking  sounds  he  was  informed  that 
John  Henry  had  not  found  it. 

Pete  could  stand  it  no  longer.  The  shadows  were  bigger 
and  the  pines  sighed  more  insistently.  He  was  already  on  his 
knees  and  it  didn't  take  him  many  seconds  to  wriggle  through. 

When  his  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  dim  light  strag- 
gling through  the  clinks  between  the  logs,  he  saw  a  surprising 
sight.  John  Henry  was  seated  astride  a  cider  keg,  sucking 
up  eider  through  the  bunghole  with  a  straw.     There  was  no 
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time  for  discussion.  Pete  found  a  straw  and  then  there  were 
two  little  darkies  on  the  barrel. 

The  minutes  flew  by.  Crackling  bread  was  forgotten.  They 
stopped  for  breath,  and  John  Henry  drew  up  his  toes  as  a  fat 
old  mouse  crept  leisurely  across  the  dirt  floor.  The  sough- 
sough  of  the  pines  came  faintly  through  the  cracked  mud  fill- 
ing between  the  logs.  Somewhere  out  in  the  woods  an  owl 
hooted.  Voices  were  heard  coming  up  the  path  that  led 
from  the  spring.  The  twins  had  wild  visions  of  real  robbers 
who  might  be  coming  to  break  into  the  smokehouse.  The  voices 
were  coming  nearer.  They  stopped.  There  was  a  dreadful 
silence  in  which  the  twins'  hearts  beat  an  excited  tattoo. 

''It's  dogs,"  a  voice  was  saying,  "some  stray  dog  smelled 
de  meat  and  scratched  undah. ' ' 

"Mus'  hav'  bin  ar  wil'  b'ar  frum  de  size  of  de  hole." 

The  twins  gasped  simultaneously.  It  was  ''mur"  and  sis 
Seely.     What  was  mur  doing  up  after  midnight? 

''Go  and  bring  dem  bar'l  staves  behime  de  chicken  coop, 
Seeley,  whilst  I  gits  de  axe,"  mur  was  saying. 

The  twins  stared  at  each  other  in  stupefied  horror. 

There  was  a  big  clatter  at  the  end  of  the  smokehouse. 
Seely  was  throwing  down  her  barrel  staves.  The  prisoners 
saw  a  stave  thrust  into  the  opening  through  which  they  had 
crawled.  Then  came  blows  and  the  stave  was  wedged  firmly 
in  the  earth. 

"Lawdy,  Lawdy,"  moaned  John  Henry,  fear  and  cider 
making  him  incoherent,  "we's  gwine  be  nailed  in  heah  sho'." 

Another  stave  was  driven  in. 

John  Henry  rolled  down  on  his  knees  and  began  praying 
wildly. 

"Oh  Lawd,"  he  groaned,  "Cap'n  Pete's  bossin'  dis  bizness 
— ^not  me." 

Pete  had  joined  John  Henry  on  his  knees  and  was  earnestly 
insisting  that  he  wasn't  "bossin'  nuthin'." 

"You  needn't  pay  no  tenshun  ter  dat  niggah,  Lawd.  You 
jes'  go  rite  on  wid  you'  bizness  an'  don't  stop  ter  fool  wid  him. 
John  Henry  ain't  rale  brite,  nohow." 

Stave  followed  stave  in  quick  succession  until  at  last  there 
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was  room  for  only  one  more.  The  last  stave  was  too  much  for 
John  Henry.  He  lost  his  remaining  shred  of  faith  in  the 
Divine  Providence  and  threw  caution  to  the  winds, 

' '  Mur ! "  he  yelled  in  a  voice  that  was  a  wail  of  terror. 

There  was  a  scant  second's  silence  on  the  outside.  Then 
a  series  of  shrill  feminine  shrieks. 

When  the  smokehouse  door  was  opened,  John  Henry  stag- 
gered into  mur's  embrace  and  threw  his  arms  around  her 
neck.  About  this  time  "pappy"  appeared  on  the  scene,  and 
finding  Pete  rather  neglected,  promptly  marched  him  to  the 
house,  and  then  to  the  loft  upstairs  where  he  unwound  Jeri- 
cho's  harness  from  the  bed-post.  It  would  be  too  painful  to 
go  into  the  details  of  what  followed.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  Jericho  had  a  new  rope  harness,  and  that  "Silviny"  never 
heard  John  Henry  refer  to  his  twin  as  "Cap'n  Pete". 
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Negro  Education  in  the  South 

Margaret  E.  Johnson,  '12,  Adelphian 

One  of  the  foremost  problems  that  confronts  the  south  in 
the  present  day  is  that  of  the  education  of  her  negro  popula- 
tion. This  question  has  been  agitated  for  many  years,  but 
never  before  has  it  reached  such  proportions  as  at  the  present 
time.  Its  supreme  importance  is  now  most  widely  felt  and  its 
need  of  the  cooperation  of  all  educated  citizens,  both  white  and 
black,  is  paramount.  Upon  its  successful  solution  depends  in 
a  large  manner  the  welfare  and  standing  of  the  South. 
Hedged  about  and  often  limited  by  the  disease,  the  ignorance 
and  the  lack  of  morality  of  this  race,  the  Southern  States 
can  never  attain  the  eminence  that  should  be  theirs.  This 
problem,  moreover,  does  not  alone  affect  the  South.  It  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  nation  as  a  whole ;  touching  most 
vitally  so  large  and  valuable  an  area  of  the  United  States,  it 
can  not  help  but  be  a  serious  factor  in  the  progress  of  the 
country  at  large. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  Southerner  too  often 
looks  upon  this  problem  as  one  of  importance  not  to  the  whole 
South  or  nation  but  to  himself  as  an  individual.  He  thinks 
of  it  as  affecting  only  his  own  immediate  welfare,  in  that,  if 
he  deals  well  with  a  few  negroes,  he  will  be  enabled  to  keep  his 
cook,  gardener,  or  stable  boy.  Aside  from  this  selfish  reason, 
however,  he  does  often  seek  to  be  of  real  help  to  those  with 
whom  he  comes  in  close  contact,  but  gives  no  thought  to  the  up- 
lifting of  the  race  as  a  whole.  This  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  drawbacks  to  the  definite  aid  that  the  South  is  and  has 
been  seeking  to  give  to  her  negroes. 

Te  best  way,  perhaps,  to  obtain  a  true  comprehension 
of  this  problem  before  us,  is  to  take  a  brief  glance  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  negro  since  he  has  been  in  America.  When  brought 
to  this  country  as  the  slave,  he  was  still  in  a  primitive  sav- 
age stage.  "White  masters  bought  him,  put  him  to  work,  gave 
him  a  home  and  the  various  necessities  of  life.     This  was  quite 
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different  from  the  mode  of  living  to  which  he  had  formerly 
been  accustomed.  For  the  first  time  he  learned  to  labor  for 
his  daily  bread.  In  Africa,  he  had  depended  solely  upon 
nature  for  his  food  supply.  His  days  were  spent  partly  in 
hunting  and  fighting,  but  chiefly  in  idleness  or  even  in  apathy. 
His  home  was  of  the  crudest  and  his  home  relations  of  the 
lowest  kind.  Thus  the  slave  master  had  to  overcome  in  the 
negro,  generations  of  inherited  savage  traits.  Sometimes  in 
doing  this  he  was  cruel — many  times  kindly  and  humane. 
He  trained  his  slaves  in  efficient  service,  taught  them  on 
farms  and  in  shops  the  work  that  they  were  to  do  in  life,  and 
surrounded  them  by  an  environment  that  proved,  by  example 
and  association,  most  potent  in  building  up  and  shaping  in 
them  characters  of  their  own. 

Naturally  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  effect  of  slavery  upon  the  slave,  but  all  right  thinking 
men  must  agree  that  the  negroes  as  a  whole  received  much  in 
their  condition  of  slavery.  Although  at  its  very  base,  slavery 
is  wrong  and  is  a  justly  condemned  institution,  yet  if  we  are 
just  to  ourselves,  we  must  admit  that  nothing  could  have  done 
so  much  for  the  negro  in  his  early  life  here  as  slavery  did. 
In  the  first  place,  it  really  gave  him  the  base  upon  which  to 
build  his  character.  It  gave  him  a  conception  of  the  Christian 
home  which  is  so  essential  to  the  uplifting  of  any  people  and 
the  lack  of  which  had  been  the  chief  weakness  of  the  negro. 
Then  again,  the  slaves  were  segregated  from  each  other,  thus 
being  afforded  an  opportunity  to  break  away  from  the  old  low 
influences  of  negro  life  and  substitute  the  uplifting  influences 
of  white  civilization.  Many  were  kept  away  from  the  excite- 
ment of  the  city,  in  the  quiet  country  which  was  most  con- 
ducive to  the  development  of  those  characteristics  of  which 
they  were  in  so  much  need.  Slavery  forced  them  to  work — 
to  work  hard  and  regularly,  to  work  continuously.  They 
were  forced  to  live  systematically,  to  eat,  sleep,  and  rest  sys- 
tematically. This  was  the  training  above  all  others  that  the 
negro  most  needed.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  institu- 
tion  could  have   given  it  so   successfully   as  slavery.     This 
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period,  although  lacking  in  book  learning,  was  in  reality  the 
beginning  of  negro  education. 

The  second  period  of  negro  education  began  in  1860  and 
extended  to  1875.  This  is  the  period  of  the  army  schools, 
the  Freedman's  Bureau,  and  Northern  domination.  To  under- 
stand this  period  we  must  know  something  of  the  conditions 
influencing  it.  It  comprises  the  years  of  the  civil  war  and 
the  years  immediately  following  it.  During  this  time  the 
whole  negro  race  was  suddenly  turned  loose  to  do  as  it 
pleased.  No  restraint  was  put  upon  it.  The  shock  of  such 
a  freedom  as  was  conferred  upon  the  negro  was  too  great  for 
him  to  withstand  without  serious,  if  not  lasting,  injury  to  him- 
self. It  destroyed  the  mastery  and  control  which  had  come  to 
him  through  slavery  and  he  found  himself  incapable  of  build- 
ing up  a  defense  from  within  that  would  meet  the  demands  of 
progress.  The  training  that  the  older  negroes  had  received 
under  slavery  was  sufficient  in  many  instances  to  protect  them 
from  the  danger  of  the  times,  but  with  the  younger  genera- 
tions this  was  different.  Slavery  gave  splendid  training  to 
the  individual,  but  it  did  not  continue  long  enough  to  get  its 
real  effects  into  the  fibre  of  the  race.  Therefore,  the  negro 
inherits  nothing  from  his  distant  ancestors  to  help  him  in  the 
struggle  for  self  mastery  and  successful  competition  with  a 
superior  race. 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  civil  war,  the  South  found  an 
infinitely  more  difficult  problem  awaiting  her  than  she  had 
dreamed  of.  It  came  at  a  time,  too,  when  she  was  helpless 
to  deal  with  it.  The  whole  of  her  forces  were  in  a  state  of 
chaos.  She  was  in  the  midst  of  all  of  the  evils  of  a  recon- 
struction of  society  and  government.  The  relations  between 
the  northern  white  man  and  the  southern  white  man  were 
greatly  strained.  The  South  suspected  the  North  of  trying  to 
educate  the  negro  in  order  that  he  might  have  political 
supremacy  and  social  equality,  atnd  the  North  suspected 
the  South  of  seeking  to  keep  him  in  ignorance  in  order 
that  he  might  be  exploited.  In  the  passion  of  the  times,  many 
mistakes  were  made  on  both  sides.  Although  the  South  began 
to  realize  the  stupendous  task  before  her,  she  was  able  to  do 
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little.  The  North,  however,  sent  down  many  missionaries 
and  teachers.  Some  of  these  were  good,  many  were  bad. 
Their  great  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand the  conditions  or  the  people  with  whom  they  M^ere  to 
deal.     Altogether  little  was  accomplished  in  this  period. 

About  the  year  1870,  the  South  began  establishing  schools 
for  negroes,  and  by  1875  a  constructive  policy  was  in  the 
making.  At  this  time  the  third  period  of  negro  education, 
the  period  of  industrialism,  began.  This  new  tendency,  first 
brought  into  being  by  the  establishment  of  Hampton  Institute, 
at  Hampton,  Virginia,  has  greatly  influenced  all  subsequent 
educational  methods. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  South  fully  came  to 
a  realization  of  the  prodigious  task  that  lay  before  her  in 
educating  two  races  of  people  in  separate  schools.  That  the 
dual  system  was  a  necessity  all  people  who  have  studied  the 
situation  realize.  The  south,  however,  squarely  faced  the  sit- 
uation, and  has  never  turned  back.  This  system  is  naturally 
very  expensive  in  a  country  so  sparsely  settled  as  the  southern 
section  of  the  United  States.  It  has  meant  poorer  schools, 
shorter  terms,  and  smaller  salaries.  This  has  been  a  hardship 
not  only  upon  the  negro  but  upon  the  white  children  also. 
Nevertheless  it  has  been  necessary. 

In  this  work  of  educating  the  negro,  three  types  of  educa- 
tion are  needed.  The  first  of  these  is  the  elementary  school. 
This  the  South  is  valiantly  setting  out  to  furnish.  In  the  year 
1909  only  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  negro  children  of  the 
South  were  enrolled  in  the  common  public  schools,  and  the 
average  length  of  these  schools,  including  colored  high 
schools,  was  only  93  days.  The  schools  themselves,  too,  are  of 
the  most  primitive  kind.  There  are  still  in  North  Carolina 
alone  195  log  school  houses  for  colored  children  and  2216 
of  all  the  school  houses  are  furnished  with  home-made  desks 
and  benches.  The  teachers  of  these  schools  seldom  have  more 
than  the  meagerest  education.  They  know  nothing  of  the 
fundamentals  of  teaching,  therefore  the  children  get  little  out 
of  the  work  compared  with  that  which  they  might  get  were  the 
teachers  better  trained  and  more  efficient. 
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Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  however,  the  common 
schools  do  make  large  contributions  to  the  civilizing  and  ele- 
vating of  the  negro.  They  stand  for  the  discipline  of  punctu- 
ality, of  order,  of  silence,  and  of  association.  These  are  im- 
portant factors  in  the  life  of  a  child.  When  he  has  mastered 
them,  he  has  gotten  a  good  start  toward  real  education. 

This  does  not  take  him  much  further,  however,  than  the 
stage  that  he  had  reached  in  the  days  of  slavery,  and  noting 
this  fact,  we  are  led  to  a  contemplation  of  the  real  value  of 
the  industrial  training  that  the  slave  had  obtained  on  his 
master's  farm.  Booker  T.  Washington,  perhaps  the  best 
authority  on  the  education  of  the  negro  race,  says : 

"American  slavery  was  a  great  curse  to  both  races  and  I 
would  be  the  last  to  apologize  for  it,  but,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  I  believe  that  slavery  laid  the  foundation  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  now  before  us  in  the  South.  During 
slavery,  the  negro  was  taught  every  trade,  every  industry,  that 
constitutes  the  foundation  for  making  a  living." 

The  second  type  of  school  needed  in  the  South  today  is  that 
of  the  industrial.  The  common  schools  do  not  prepare  the 
negro  to  make  a  livelihood,  they  do  not  give  him  the  real  essen- 
tials for  a  useful  life.  The  South  is  an  agricultural  region, 
the  negro  an  agricultural  race.  With  cheap  lands,  good  cli- 
mate and  proper  training,  the  foundation  of  a  great  and  use- 
ful people  could  be  laid.  The  colored  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  affords  a  good 
illustration  of  the  type  of  industrial  schools  needed  to  give  this 
training.  Here,  each  year,  more  than  two  hundred  negro 
boys  from  all  parts  of  North  Carolina  receive  training  in 
becoming  efficient  farmers  and  mechanics.  On  the  college 
farm  they  test  and  prove  for  themselves  the  best  methods 
used  in  agriculture.  They  learn  in  dairying  the  proper  and 
sanitary  methods  of  caring  for  milk.  They  become  familiar  with 
the  best  kinds  of  stock  for  farm  work  and  for  the  dairy.  They 
learn  the  relative  values  of  different  foods  and  how  to  grow 
them.  The  students  who  elect  mechanics  have  courses  in  brick 
masonry,  tin-smithing,  black-smithing,  and  in  the  making  of 
furniture  and  machinery.     In  caring  for  the  grounds  and  col- 
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lege  buildings  all  learn  habits  of  neatness.  Their  dormitories 
are  well  kept  and  clean.  The  beautiful,  too,  is  not  forgotten. 
On  the  campus  there  is  a  small  greenhouse.  Here  a  teacher 
trained  in  horticulture  teaches  the  students  the  best  methods 
in  the  growing  of  flowers.  Poultry  is  also  raised  and  studied 
by  those  electing  the  agricultural  course. 

All  the  subjects  taught  in  the  college  lead  up  to  the  two 
degrees  that  the  institution  confers.  The  students  are  given 
instruction  in  "the  English  language  and  the  various 
branches  of  mathematics,  physical,  natural  and  economic 
sciences,  with  special  reference  to  their  application  in  the 
industries  of  life  and  the  facilities  of  such  instruction. ' '  The 
amount  of  chemistry  taught  is  just  sufficient  for  a  right 
understanding  of  the  chemical  changes  taking  place  in 
growing  plants,  analyzing  of  soils,  and  so  forth.  In  the  agri- 
cultural laboratory  soils  are  analyzed  and  tested  as  to  their 
porosity,  richness,  and  the  ingredients  entering  into  their  com- 
position. The  sprouting  of  seeds  and  their  growth  is  watched, 
the  best  conditions  for  this  being  noted. 

The  faculty  of  this  institution  is  made  up  of  some  of  the 
best  negro  educators  in  North  Carolina.  They  are  men  of 
good  judgment  and  discretion — negroes  who  have  had  the 
right  kind  of  education  to  enable  them  to  be  a  help  to  their 
race. 

Noting  the  work  that  these  men  are  doing,  leads  us  to  a 
realization  of  the  third  type  of  school  needed  in  the  south. 
There  should  be  more  colleges  of  higher  education  such  as 
Tuskegee  Institute  in  Alabama,  and  Hampton  Institute  in 
Virginia,  to  train  teachers  and  professional  men  of  the  negro 's 
own  race  to  take  the  place  of  leaders.  These  men  should  be 
broad  minded  and  competent  and  should  have  good  knowl- 
edge, clear  judgment,  and  a  wide  sympathy.  They  should 
study  the  needs  of  their  race  and  the  best  methods  of  teach- 
ing them.  With  plenty  of  such  men  to  take  the  leadership 
among  their  people  the  problem  of  negro  education  would  be 
greatly  lessened. 

There  is  much  to  do,  however,  before  such  a  state  can  be 
brought   about.     Even  if  we  had  the  schools  and  teachers, 
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it  would  be  hard  to  get  the  great  mass  of  negroes  to  attend. 
Many  of  the  children  do  not  want  to  go  to  school  and  the 
parents  do  not  force  them  to  attend.  Another  disadvantage 
to  be  overcome,  is  the  prejudice  that  some  white  people  have 
against  negro  education.  These  people  do  not  stop  to  think 
of  the  unfairness  of  comparing  the  best  of  the  old  generation 
with  the  worst  of  the  new,  of  ascribing  all  of  the  faults  found 
in  the  new  to  their  smattering  of  knowledge  and  all  the  virtues 
of  the  old  to  their  illiteracy.  Could  all  of  the  individual 
care  given  to  the  negroes  separately  in  slave  days  be  given 
to  the  race  as  a  whole  today,  together  with  the  amount  of 
education  that  it  is  receiving,  the  result  would  be  quite  differ- 
ent. In  all  of  the  experience  of  the  world,  it  has  never  been 
found  that  a  sane  and  thorough  intellectual  equipment  has 
been  detrimental  to  morals  or  to  industrial  efficiency.  The 
negro  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  With  the  proper  advan- 
tages, he  could  be  made  a  factor  in  the  civilization  of  the  South 
instead  of  a  hindrance.  The  South  is  striving  to  give  these 
advantages,  but  in  order  to  succeed  she  needs  and  must  have 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  of  her  best  citizens.  Southern 
men  know  much  more  of  real  negro  life  than  men  of  other 
sections  can  possibly  know,  and  this  problem,  if  it  is  to  be 
settled,  must  be  solved  by  the  broad  minded  Southern  men 
leading  the  way  and  calling  to  their  aid  the  broad-minded  and 
philanthropic  men  of  the  whole  nation. 
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Autumn 

Mary  Tennent,  '13,  Adelphian 

The  year  is  slowly  fading, 

And  ever  flutter  adown 
The  leaves,  all  pale  and  lifeless, 

In  heaps  of  russet  brown. 

The  glow  of  the  sunset  glimmers 
With  a  tremulous,  golden  hue 

Over  the  misty  landscape, 
Then  slowly  fades  from  view, 

While  afar  on  the  distant  mountains 

A  cloud  of  blueish  haze 
Shuts  out  the  line  of  summits 

And  softens  the  sun's  last  rays. 

On  every  side  the  tall,  wild  flowers. 
With  drooping  heads  and  sere. 

Nod  their  silent  farewells 
To  the  slow  departing  year. 
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Patty's  Realization 

Mary  K.  Brown,  '12,  Cornelian 

Patty  was  in  the  kitchen  as  usual.  It  seemed  to  Patty 
that  she  had  almost  lived  in  that  kitchen  since  her  mother's 
death  three  years  ago.  She  was  singing  as  she  washed  the 
dishes,  but  her  thoughts  were  not  happy  ones. 

' '  If  father  had  not  crossed  that  swollen  stream, ' '  she  mur- 
mured to  herself.  "But  we  were  getting  on  all  right  until 
mother  died.  It  seems  like  I  can't  cook  and  wash  dishes 
any  longer.  I'm  so  tired  of  it.  If  there  was  some  way  for 
me  to  support  Grannie  and  Davy  without  taking  the  boarders. 
But  it  seems  like  there's  not.  Looks  like  I  might  have  had 
some  good  kin  folks  to  help  me  out.  There's  nobody  but 
Aunt  Elmina  and  she — .  Yes,  Grannie,  I  'm  coming, ' '  and  she 
dropped  her  dish  cloth  and  hurried  to  see  what  her  feeble 
old  grandmother  wanted  this  time. 

"Here's  a  letter  for  you,  Patty,"  said  her  grandmother. 
"Mr.  Irvin  was  passing  and  said  he  thought  he'd  bring  it  to 
you." 

"It's  from  Aunt  Elmina,"  said  Patty  with  a  downcast 
countenance,  "and  I  reckin  she's  telling  that  she's  coming  to 
spend  the  summer  again.  How  I  do  dread  her,"  sighed  the 
girl.  "If  she  was  like  anybody  else's  aunt  it  would  be  differ- 
ent, but  aunt  Elmina  is  so  old  maidish ;  she's  so  hard  to  please, 
and  she  doesn't  help  me  out  one  bit  just  because  she  pays 
a  little  board.     I  'm  a  great  mind  to ' ' 

"It  is  hard  on  you,  dearie,"  interrupted  grandma.  "I 
wish  I  were  able  to  help  you.  But  you  must  be  patient  with 
your  aunt.  Remember,  you  and  Davy  are  her  only  living 
kin,  and  she  is  very  rich.  There  is  a  "future  for  you  children. 
You  must  be  patient  with  her;  she'll  not  live  long  anyway, 
with  that  cough  of  hers." 

Pattie  felt  encouraged  again  because  she  felt  certain  that 
Aunt  Elmina  must  leave  them  some  money.  So  she  went  back 
to  the  kitchen  and  her  heart  was  somewhat  lighter.  As  she 
prepared  the  dinner,  she  even  planned  what  she  would  do 
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with  her  aunt's  money.  First  of  all,  Davy  should  go  to  the 
hospital.  That  was  her  chief  aim  in  life  anyway,  to  have 
Davy  cured  of  that  rheumatism.  Grandmother  should  have  a 
rolling  chair,  and  she — she  even  dreamed  that  someday  she 
might  go  to  college. 

A  buggy  now  drove  up  at  the  back  door,  and  one  of  the 
boarders  who  had  taken  Davy  for  a  little  outing  helped  the 
crippled  fellow  out. 

"Come  in  the  kitchen,  Davy,"  called  Patty,  "and  talk  to 
me  while  I  get  dinner.     I've  some  news  to  tell  you,  too." 

"What  it  it?"  asked  Davy,  as  he  hobbled  in  on  his  crutches, 
and  sat  down  on  his  little  cushioned  chair.  ' '  Are  we  going  to 
stop  keeping  boarders?" 

"No,"  replied  Patty,  "not  yet,  anyway,  but  Aunt 
Elmina's  coming  tomorrow." 

"Well,  if  she  keeps  on  coming,"  said  Davy,  "we'll  not 
have  any  boarders.  They  all  despise  her.  Aunt  Elmina  is  so 
queer — and  then  that  cough  of  hers.  Patty,  can't  you  make 
up  some  excuse  so  she  won 't  come  this  summer  ? ' '  and  he  gave 
a  sigh  of  pain,  for  his  leg  was  hurting  him  more  than  usual  that 
morning. 

' '  We  '11  have  to  put  up  with  Aunt  Elmina, ' '  said  Patty,  as 
she  sat  down  by  him  to  give  his  aching  leg  a  rub  or  two. 
"You  don't  understand;  you  see,  Davy,  Aunt  Elmina's 
rich,  and  we're  the  only  heirs.  We  must  try  to  keep  on  the 
good  side  of  her,  for  we  need  some  money.  Grandma  says  she 
can 't  live  long ;  you  know  a  cough  is  dangerous.  I  don 't  mean 
any  harm  to  auntie,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  would  do  people  more 
good  for  her  to  die.  She 's  no  good  to  anybody,  living  away  up 
there  in  the  mountains  like  she  does.  If  she  wasn  't  so  stingy ! 
She  '11  never  be  any  help  to  us  as  long  as  she  lives.  But  maybe 
she  can't  help  being  so  peculiar.  I'll  be  as  good  to  her  as 
I  can,  and  I  '11  make  some  of  her  favorite  cookies. ' ' 

She  arose  from  Davy's  side  and  busied  herself  preparing 
some  delicious  cookies  that  Aunt  Elmina  was  so  fond  of. 
Davy  sat  absorbed  in  deep  thought.  Now  and  then  Patty 
noticed  his  boyish  face  drawn  with  the  intense  pain. 

"Patty,"  he  said  after  some  time,  "I  was  just  thinking 
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what  we'd  do  with  the  money  if  Aunt  Elmina  did  leave  us 
any.  If  you  could  get  somebody  to  stay  with  us,  you  could 
go  to  school  and  then " 

"  I  Ve  done  made  the  plans, ' '  said  Patty ;  ' ' first  of  all  you're 
going  to  the  hospital,  and  be  treated.     Then  grandma" — 

"0,  it  doesn't  matter  about  me,"  interrupted  Davy.  "I'd 
rather " 

' '  I  don 't  care  what  you  'd  rather,  Davy ;  mamma  dear  was 
so  anxious  for  you  to  be  cured.  She  had  a  hard  time  nursing 
you.  It's  been  sometime  ago  now,  but  I  remember  how  she 
used  to  doctor  you,  and  it  seemed  like  you'd  die  in  spite  of 
us." 

"Poor,  dear  mother,"  sighed  Davy,  as  he  wiped  a  tear  from 
his  eye,  "maybe  it  would  have  been  better  if  I  had  died." 

"Oh,  Davy!"  replied  his  sister.  "Don't  talk  that  way. 
Mamma  was  saving  her  money  to  get  you  cured,  and  then 
that  hard  luck  came  and  took  it  all  away — everything  but  the 
home  place. ' ' 

By  this  time  Patty  had  finished  the  cookies,  also  the  dinner 
which  she  put  on  the  table,  and  then  went  to  see  what  could  be 
done  for  grandma. 

The  next  day  came  and  with  it  Aunt  Elmina.  She  had 
changed  greatly.  She  had  always  been  tall  and  thin,  but 
it  seemed  that  she  was  taller  and  thinner  than  ever.  Her 
sharp  brown  eyes  had  sunk  deeper  into  her  forehead,  and 
she  looked  out  of  them  with  a  sad  and  careworn  expression. 
Her  voice  was  husky.  Aunt  Elmina  had  also  changed  in 
disposition.  She  wasn't  as  hard  to  please  as  usual.  She 
seemed  more  appreciative,  and  Patty  enjoyed  waiting  on  her. 
Whether  through  love  or  mere  sympathy,  the  boarders  even 
tried  to  do  little  things  they  knew  would  please  her.  Patty 
wondered  why  she  had  dreaded  Aunt  Elmina  so  much.  She 
felt  very  mean,  and  determined  to  atone  for  her  evil  thoughts 
and  sayings. 

"I've  come  to  see  you  for  the  last  time,"  Aunt  Elmina 
would  say  to  the  children.  "I  can't  stay  long.  I  must  get 
back  to  the  mountains.     I  won't  be  with  you  much  longer." 

"Oh,  Auntie,"  Patty  would  say  in  encouraging  tones,  "you 
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seem  lots  better ;  you  don't  cough  near  as  much  as  you  did  last 
summer. ' ' 

"Yes,  Auntie,"  added  Davy.  "And  you  have  improved 
since  you've  been  here;  just  stay  on  all  the  summer  with  us. 
We  all  like  to  have  you." 

But  Aunt  Elmina  didn't  stay  all  the  summer,  nor  did 
she  spend  it  in  the  mountains,  for  soon  after  she  returned 
Patty  received  the  news  of  her  aunt's  death.  Patty  was 
affected  deeply  at  the  message;  she  was  almost  surprised  at 
herself  for  being  sorry.  She  had  not  even  thought  of  the 
money  until  a  letter  came  from  her  aunt's  attorney  saying 
that  she  had  left  her  entire  estate  to  Southwood  College. 
Patty  was  thunderstruck.  She  went  to  Davy  at  once  and 
explained  that  now  all  their  air  castles  must  fall  to  pieces. 
She  was  indignant.  All  those  many  summers  she  had  boarded 
Aunt  Elmina,  waited  upon  her,  and  now  to  be  treated  in  this 
merciless  fashion.  "I  didn't  want  her  money  just  for  money's 
sake, ' '  sighed  the  poor  girl.  ' '  I  just  wanted  it  to  get  Davy  well, 
and  do  something  for  grandma. ' ' 

Davy  was  downcast  too.  He  had  dreamed  that  Patty 
might  have  a  college  education.  That  was  his  greatest  desire 
in  life,  just  as  it  was  Patty's  only  thought  to  see  her  crippled 
brother  walk  again. 

"I'll  just  have  to  keep  on  washing  dishes  and  cooking," 
Patty  said  finally,  as  she  hurried  to  the  kitchen  trying  to  be  as 
cheerful  as  possible. 

The  days  came  and  went,  but  they  brought  no  encourage- 
ment to  Patty.  She  could  see  nothing  but  a  dark  future 
before  her.  The  summer  would  soon  be  over,  and  some  of 
the  boarders  would  leave  for  the  winter.  This  would  be  a 
relief  in  a  way,  yet  she  would  miss  the  money  greatly.  As  she 
sat  meditating,  idly  turning  the  pages  of  a  magazine,  her  eyes 
fell  on  the  picture  of  an  old  lady.  Patty  stopped  at  the  pic- 
ture. She  was  struck  by  a  resemblance.  "How  like  Aunt 
Elmina, ' '  she  murmured.  She  began  to  study  the  photograph. 
Although  at  present  she  thought  her  aunt  most  cruel  hearted, 
she  could  not  help  from  admiring  that  picture  which  looked  so 
much  like   her.     The   hair  was  parted  in  the  middle,   and 
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arranged  in  a  loose  knot  on  the  back  of  her  head.  The  brown 
eyes,  deep  set,  had  a  wistful,  careworn  expression.  The  sunken 
jaws  told  of  a  slow  but  fatal  malady.  The  lips  were  parted 
slightly,  as  if  in  the  act  of  speaking,  and  as  Patty  gazed  upon 
the  face,  she  could  almost  hear  her  aunt  saying,  "I  won't  be 
with  you  long."  The  tears  gathered  in  Patty's  eyes.  She 
thought  of  once  saying  that  it  would  be  better  if  aunt  Elmina 
would  die,  that  she  was  no  good  to  anyone.  And  now  she  wus 
dead.  This  seemed  to  be  the  first  time  that  Patty  had  truly 
realized  the  fact  that  her  aunt  was  no  more.  The  pangs 
rent  her  bosom  when  she  recalled  all  those  hard  things  she  had 
thought  and  said  about  her  aunt.  But  most  of  all  did  her 
conscience  hurt  her  when  the  money  question  came  to  Patty. 

"Why,  after  all,"  she  thought,  "should  we  have  expected 
Aunt  Elmina 's  money  ?  It  was  hers.  She  had  a  right  to  do 
as  she  pleased  with  it.  It  must  have  been  best  for  the  college 
to  have  it;  she  thought  so  at  least.  And  here  I've  been  think- 
ing all  kind  of  evil  things  about  her.  I've  been  so  mean. 
' ' 0,  Aunt  Elmina ! ' '  she  cried  aloud.  ' '  1  hope  you  don't  know 
about  me.  I  mean  I  hope  you  don't  know  what  I've  been 
thinking  about  you.  I  don't  think  you  are  hard-hearted  any 
more.  'Cause  if  you  had  left  us  that  money,  we  might  be 
lazy  and  wouldn't  want  to  work.  But  I'm  going  to  work 
harder  than  ever  now,  and  save  the  money  and  get  Davy  cured. 
I'm  going  to  write  now  and  see  how  much  it  will  cost." 

She  closed  the  pages  that  were  by  this  time  tear  stained, 
wiped  her  eyes,  and  went  for  pen  and  paper  to  the  room  her 
aunt  had  last  occupied.  She  sat  down  at  the  table  and  began 
drawing  out  some  papers;  she  saw  they  were  some  her  aunt 
had  left.  "I  wonder  if  she  wanted  them,"  thought  Patty. 
"I'll  see  what  they  are." 

As  she  began  unfolding  the  papers,  she  saw  they  were 
some  legal  documents.  Her  eyes  ran  down  the  page.  "Why, 
it  is  important,"  she  said  half  aloud.  "It  looks  like  a  will." 
So  she  began  at  the  first  and  read  it  through.  She  was 
amazed.  "I'll  show  it  to  Davy,"  she  said.  "I  don't  know 
what  to  make  of  it." 

She  found  Davy  in  his  cushioned  chair  absorbed  in  deep 
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thought.  "Davy,"  she  said,  half  frightened,  ''I've  found 
something.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  it  is,  it  reads  like  a 
will,  and  its  got  aunt  Elmina's  name  signed  to  it,  but  it  can't 
be,  for  it  says  we  are  to  have  everything." 

Davy  took  the  sheet  and  carefully  read  it.  ' '  That 's  what 
it  is,"  he  said  sadly,  "or  what  it  was.  That  shows  she  once 
meant  to  leave  us  something.  I  wonder  why  she  changed  her 
mind.  She  must  have  thought  we  didn't  care  anything  about 
her.     We  treated  her " 

"0,  it  wasn't  anything  like  that,"  interrupted  Patty.  "I 
guess  auntie  just  thought  it  would  be  best  for  us  to  fight  out 
our  own  battles,  and  I  think  so  too  now." 

"Let's  show  it  to  grandma,"  suggested  Davy,  "Maybe  she 
can  tell  us  something  about  it." 

Together  they  went  to  the  patient  invalid  who  sat  in  her 
big  arm  chair  by  an  open  fire.  The  day-s  were  just  begin- 
ning to  grow  cool  and  of  course  grandma  had  moved  her  chair 
near  the  fire. 

"Children,"  she  said,  after  reading  the  paper  which  they 
so  innocently  gave  her,  "  I  '11  keep  this.  It  may  be  important. 
I  can't  tell  yet." 

Days  passed  in  which  the  greater  part  of  Patty's  time  was 
taken  up  in  making  plans  for  Davy.  She  really  grew  so  inter- 
ested in  her  money  making  schemes  that  she  became  truly 
thankful  she  was  not  rich.  "For  if  we'd  had  the  money," 
she  argued,  "I  wouldn't  have  thought  of  all  the  little  ways  of 
making  money,  and  we  wouldn  't  have  half  appreciated  getting 
Davy  well.  I  just  tell  you,  grandma,"  she  said  hilariously, 
"Davy's  going  to  walk  again  and  you  can  have  that  rolling 
chair  and  then  we'll  all  be  so  happy." 

"Yes,"  answered  grandmother,  "and  you  can  have  some- 
thing too,  for  I've  just  received  a  letter  from  your  aunt's 
attorney,  and  the  paper  you  found  was  aunt  Elmina's  last 
will." 
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The  Hopefulness  of  America's  Future 

Alice  WMtson,  'IS,  Cornelian 

Insistent  as  the  wail  of  the  pessimist  is  in  America,  it  may 
be  comforting  to  know  that  our  country  is  not  utterly  given  up 
to  his  eager  clutch. 

It  is  particularly  in  the  magazines  of  America  that  the 
clear  note  of  optimism  is  shown.  If  the  recent  periodicals 
reflect,  as  they  claim  to  do,  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  the 
age,  our  outlook  for  the  future  is  very  encouraging.  Many 
of  the  editorials  and  leading  articles  in  such  magazines  as 
Review  of  Reviews,  World's  "Work,  Atlantic,  and  a  host  of 
others,  set  forth  progress  in  unmistakable  terms. 

Progress  along  economic  lines  has  been  formally  set  forth 
in  essays  and  addresses,  as  well  as  observed  in  the  actual  trend 
of  events.  Such  titles  as  ' '  Sanity  in  Corporation  Legislation ' ' 
and  "Co-operation  with  Corporations  and  Individuals",  have 
a  peculiar  appeal  to  the  general  reader  after  the  prevailing  dis- 
cussions of  Trusts. 

Closely  related  to  the  betterment  of  corporation  conditions, 
is  the  discussion  of  child  labor,  with  the  record  steadily  increas- 
ing of  new  laws  which  are  being  passed  for  the  protection  of 
children.  Though  most  of  these  laws  are  local,  yet  they  serve 
as  an  initiative  for  national  legislation,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
the  children  in  some  places  are  serving  shorter  hours  under 
generally  improved  conditions. 

Again,  we  are  facing  what  threatens  to  be  a  real  era  of 
reform  in  the  political  world.  Old  legislative  scandals,  such 
as  that  of  Ohio,  are  being  brought  to  light  and  to  scorn.  New 
laws  are  being  passed  in  many  states  restricting  the  oppor- 
tunities of  dishonest  politicians.  8ueh  men  as  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, of  New  Jersey,  and  Mayor  Gaynor,  of  New  York,  standing 
for  development  and  progress  in  every  sense,  are  leading 
a  winning  fight  for  clean  politics  and  the  true  democracy 
which  should  characterize  the  American  people. 

Governor   Wilson's   overthrow   of  the   "party  machine" 
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in  New  Jersey,  and  his  subsequent  declarations  that  the  people 
as  a  whole,  and  not  his  party  leaders,  were  to  be  considered  in 
his  administration,  have  gone  far  toward  promoting  the  cause 
of  democracy. 

That  this  spirit  does  prevail  in  America  far  more  than  it 
has  done  at  times  in  the  past,  is  shown  by  the  hearty  support 
which  the  people  as  a  whole  have  given  to  Dr.  Wiley,  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  during  the  recent  investiga- 
tion. The  trial  of  Dr.  Wiley  is  the  culmination  of  a  fight  of 
twenty  years — first  the  long  struggle  against  influence  to  enact 
the  pure  food  law,  then  the  still  harder  struggle  to  enforce  it. 
After  having  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  improve- 
ment of  agricultural  conditions,  and  to  the  great  pure  food 
fight,  his  position  and  his  reputation  are  threatened  by  a  mere 
technicality.  The  attitude  of  the  public  under  such  conditions 
is  not  all  due  to  hero-worship,  but  to  the  constantly  growing 
sense  of  justice  inherent  in  the  people  of  America. 

Yet  it  is  not  only  in  the  political,  but  also  in  the  educational 
and  scientific  world,  that  progress  is  being  made.  New  edu- 
cational standards  are  being  set  up,  and  more  numerous  than 
ever  before  are  the  articles  and  lectures,  especially  for  par- 
ents, bearing  on  the  better  understanding  and  management  of 
children. 

In  relation  to  the  household,  medical  and  sanitary  questions 
are  being  continually  brought  up,  and  the  public  is  far  better 
informed  with  regard  to  these  things  than  ever  before. 

The  field  of  science  is  also  widening  surely  and  swiftly. 
Almost  daily  new  discoveries  are  being  made,  and  new  practi- 
cal uses  for  old  ones  are  found.  A  late  article  on  "Science 
and  Crime",  showing  their  relation  and  the  use  of  science  in 
the  detection  of  crime,  is  an  interesting  aspect  of  the  new 
work  of  science.  In  America  scientific  interest  seems  to  be 
spreading  more  rapidly  than  in  any  other  country.  "A  new 
era  of  prosperity  and  opportunity,  illustrated  by  the  applica- 
tion of  scientific  methods  to  farming,  to  manufactures,  to  edu- 
cation," is  considered  imminent  by  Prof.  Mims,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  The  opportunities  offered  to  scien- 
tists of  today  are  almost  phenomenal  in  comparison  with  those 
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of  a  few  score  years  ago.  Many  governmental  positions  are 
open  to  the  chemist  and  mineralogist  and  every  large  manu- 
facturing plant  has  its  own  chemist,  while  nearly  every  indus- 
try has  need  of  a  person  efficient  in  some  particular  branch  of 
science.  The  recent  article  in  Review  of  Reviews  on  ' '  Oppor- 
tunities for  the  Industrial  Chemist,"  is  only  one  of  many 
showing  the  increased  efficiency  and  importance  of  such  work. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  progress,  however,  and  certainly  that 
which  is  most  exploited  by  the  popular  magazines,  has  been  in 
the  way  of  social  improvements.  The  greatest  problems  of  the 
world  have  not  been  too  much  for  such  essayists  as  he  who 
wrote  on  "Trying  to  Solve  the  World's  Problems  of  Race." 
Ijcss  pretentious  and  more  practical  was  the  one  on  "An 
Experiment  Station  in  Race  Improvement",  but  both  illus- 
trated the  general  tendency  toward  betterment.  More  specific 
efforts  toward  the  improvement  of  social  conditions  are^being 
made  in  the  prison  experiments  for  promoting  humanity. 

"The  Imbecile  Made  Self-Supporting"  was  the  subject  of 
another  article  which  certainly  shows  progress  in  humanity 
since  the  time  when  idiots  were  herded  together  and  locked 
up  like  common  criminals. 

The  question  of  "Immigrant  Reform"  is  also  being  widely 
agitated,  and  new  plans  for  the  instruction  of  foreigners  and 
their  swift  conversion  into  good  American  citizens  are  being 
put  into  practice. 

Moral  reforms  of  many  kinds  are  also  beginning  to  have 
real  influence  in  the  country.  The  great  laymen's  movement 
in  connection  with  the  church  seems  to  have  awakened  the 
whole  religious  world  to  an  earnest  desire  for  evangelization, 
which  cannot  but  have  its  effect.  Within  the  last  year  only, 
a  society  has  been  formed  for  bringing  the  church  and  stage 
into  closer  relationship,  an  idea  which  would  not  have  been  tol- 
erated ten  years  ago.  The  agitation  for  clean,  wholesome 
drama,  however,  has  not  been  confined  to  the  church,  but  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  best  citizens  throughout  the  country,  and 
has  already  been  productive  of  definite  results. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  note  of  all  that  relates  to 
social  progress,  however,  is  that  of  individual  helpfulness. 
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Every  magazine  of  the  day  is  full  of  suggestions  for  the  indi- 
vidual needs  for  the  farmer,  the  professional  man,  the  edu- 
cator, the  business  man,  the  business  girl,  the  home-maker,  for 
every  one  there  is  a  special  article  or  department.  The  key  to 
social  progress  must  be  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  toward  each 
other,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  increasing  number  of 
those  who  are  giving  the  result  of  their  own  labor  and  exper- 
iences to  the  world,  we  must  at  least  be  certain  that  America 
is  moving  toward  instead  of  away  from  that  decisive  point  in 
the  world's  history  known  as  the  millenium. 
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The  Doctor 

Ethel  Bollinger,  '13,  Cornelian 

Miss  Louise  Cutting  was  seated  at  her  desk  in  the  library, 
answering  notes  which  had  been  sadly  neglected  for  weeks. 
Twilight  was  coming  on  so  fast  that  she  could  scarcely  see 
to  write,  so  she  laid  her  pen  aside  with  a  weary  sigh  and  walked 
to  the  front  windows.  She  was  thinking  how  pleasant  every- 
thing was,  here  in  her  city  home,  her  dear  friends,  and  every 
luxury  that  money  could  afford,  and  then  of  how  soon  she 
would  have  to  leave  it  all.  At  the  thought,  a  sad,  hopeless 
expression  passed  over  her  calm  face,  and  she  turned  aside 
to  avoid  meeting  the  gaze  of  an  old  friend  who  was  passing 
the  mndow. 

Just  then  she  heard  the  chug-chug  of  an  approaching 
motor,  and  the  long  sound  of  a  horn.  For  three  years  every 
evening  she  had  answered  that  call  in  person  from  the  front 
door,  and  she  could  not  neglect  it  now.  She  pulled  herself 
together  and  made  a  brave  attempt  to  return  her  brother's 
enthusiastic  greeting  with  a  like  show  of  affection. 

"Hello,  little  sis,"  came  a  great  hearty  voice,  as  the 
Doctor  took  the  front  steps  at  a  bound.  ' '  You  have  been  wear- 
ing yourself  out  with  another  one  of  those  tiresome  tea  parties, 
eh?  I  know  that  sad,  tired  little  face  has  not  come  from  the 
worries  of  housekeeping,  when  you  have  a  good  woman  like 
Hannah  around.  Just  wait  until  we  get  settled  in  the  country, 
and  I'll  warrant  you  will  look  different.  Why,  just  yester- 
day somebody  at  the  office  was  asking  me  if  you  were  the 
older  of  us.  Imagine  your  looking  older  than  your  extremely 
old  and  dignified  brother. ' '     He  laughed  at  the  comparison. 

His  sister  looked  admiringly  at  his  handsome  animated 
face.  "Well,  Winston,"  she  returned,  "it  would  not  be  such 
a  terrible  fate,  if  forty  years  would  pass  over  me  as  lightly 
as  they  have  over  you.  But  enough  of  bouquet  throwing.  I 
know  you  are  hungry  and  tired.  Come,  Hannah  has  every- 
thing ready  for  supper.     I  told  her  to  light  your  study  fire, 
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too,  for  I  heard  you  say  you  had  to  read  up  tonight  for  the 
operation  over  at  the  Red  Cross  Hospital.  When  you  finish 
supper  you  can  go  in  there,  and  I  may  bring  my  embroidery 
in  awhile  with  you,  if  no  one  calls." 

About  two  hours  later,  Miss  Louise  took  her  sewing  into 
her  brother's  study  and  sat  down  quietly  to  wait  for  him  to 
finish  his  reading.  Ten  o'clock  came  and  still  he  read  on, 
eleven  and  then  twelve,  and  one  would  have  thought  that  he 
had  forgotten  everything  and  everybody,  so  engrossed  was  he 
with  his  book.  Miss  Louise  sewed  on  until  the  little  Dutch 
clock  rang  out  twelve  in  its  tremulous,  weak  tone,  as  if  it,  too, 
were  afraid  of  disturbing  the  quiet.  She  then  gathered  up  her 
sewing  preparatory  to  departure.  This  attracted  her  brother 's 
attention,  and  he  looked  up  with  a  start. 

"Well,  well,"  he  apologized,  "I  had  forgotten  that  you 
were  waiting.  An  interesting  case,  this.  It  seems  to  cor- 
respond exactly  with  that  one  over  at  the  hospital.  But  now 
I  want  to  talk  to  you. ' ' 

"Have  you  had  any  news  from  Plumtree?"  she  enquired 
anxiously. 

"Yes,  I  received  a  letter  this  morning  giving  further  par- 
ticulars about  the  place.  Braughn  says  that  it  is  an  ideal 
mountain  village;  good,  plain,  whole-hearted  people,  and 
everything  that  one  could  desire.  He  thinks  there  will  be  a 
wide  field  for  me  there,  and  advises  that  I  go  at  once,  as  they 
have  no  physician  at  present.  He  also  mentioned  that  you 
would  soon  find  it  a  real  joy  to  be  away  from  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  city  life,  here  in  this  restful  village.  He  has  leased 
a  nice  comfortable  cottage  for  us,  and  we  will  take  possession 
the  first  of  next  month.  Ah !  soon  I  will  know  what  real  ser- 
vice is." 

This  last  was  said  with  such  an  air  of  finality  that  Miss 
Louise  started. 

"So  it  is  decided  and  everything  is  arranged  for?"  she 
asked  mechanically.  She  knew  her  brother  too  well  to  think 
of  raising  a  protest  now,  and  she  determined  to  make  the  best 
of  it,  even  though  it  cost  her  everything.  Then  she  continued 
cheerfully,  "Yes,  I  feel  sure  that  success  and  a  bright  future 
awaits  you.     I  think  I  will  go  now  if  that  is  all.     Goodnight." 
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"Goodnight,  sis,"  answered  her  brother  warmly,  picking 
up  his  book  again. 

She  turned  and  left  the  room,  and  as  she  went  up  the  stairs 
she  stopped  on  the  landing  to  look  down  into  the  study  at  her 
brother  seated  there  by  the  table  reading.  She  stood  there 
for  almost  ten  minutes,  watching  the  massive  head  bent  over 
his  book  with  such  earnest  attention,  his  strong  face  fairly 
glowing  as  he  read.  A  feeling  of  secret  pride  swelled  her 
heart. 

' '  He  may  be  right,  after  all, ' '  she  said  to  herself.  ' '  This 
obscure  village  may  be  a  great  field  for  him,"  and  then  she 
prayed  silently.  ' '  May  I  be  the  last  one  to  come  between  him 
and  his  life-work."  "With  this  resolve  she  went  happily  to 
her  rest,  to  dream  of  a  possible  bright  future  for  her  brother. 
And  so  the  struggle  ended  within  her,  and  all  thoughts  of  fail- 
ure which  might  await  him  were  forgotten  in  the  busy  prepa- 
rations for  their  departure. 

Two  months  later  found  the  Doctor  and  his  sister  settled 
in  the  country  village,  but  not  so  comfortably  as  they  had 
expected.  The  nice  little  cottage  proved  to  be  a  rambling  old 
nine-room  house,  which  looked  as  if  it  were  trying  to  make  up 
for  its  many  deficiencies  by  spreading  over  as  much  ground  as 
possible.  Miss  Louise  was  one  of  those  people,  however,  who 
could  make  the  meanest  place  look  homelike,  and  soon  the  house 
took  on  an  air  of  self-respect  which  it  had  never  known  before. 

Their  prospects  looked  bright  indeed.  The  village  promised 
a  good  opening  for  him.  The  people  aroused  themselves  enough 
to  become  enthusiastic  over  his  arrival,  and  at  one  time  it 
seemed  as  if  all  the  inhabitants  had  turned  invalids  so  many 
were  the  demands  for  his  services.  The  Doctor  was  almost 
mad  with  the  happiness  of  his  success.  He  worked  from  morn- 
ing until  night,  and  was  even  more  earnest  in  his  efforts  than 
in  the  city. 

Five  years  of  hard  labor  passed  for  him,  and  he  had  his 
reward — the  confidence  and  trust  of  the  villagers.  It  was 
all  that  he  desired  then.  His  every  thought,  both  day  and 
night,  was  of  some  scheme  by  which  he  might  help  them. 
He  had  made  his  plans  to  have  a  small  hospital  erected,  and  at 
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first  the  idea  was  greeted  with  perfect  sanction  on  the  part  of 
the  villagers,  but  when  he  asked  that  they  help  him  raise  part 
of  the  money  they  refused.  It  was  hard  to  see  his  hopes  thus 
shattered,  but  he  tried  not  to  become  discouraged.  His  next 
disappointment  came  soon  afterwards. 

"Uncle  Dan  Johnson,"  one  of  the  "stand-bys"  of  the 
village,  injured  his  right  arm  one  day  while  he  was  sawing 
wood.  He  sent  for  Doctor  Cutting,  and  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation the  Doctor  told  him  that  the  arm  would  have  to  be  am- 
putated, as  there  was  danger  of  blood  poisoning.  The  old 
gentleman  would  not  hear  to  this  for  weeks,  and  the  conse- 
quences were,  that  besides  losing  his  arm,  he  almost  lost  his 
life.  It  was  a  hard  struggle  to  save  him,  but  finally  the  Doctor 
won.  "Uncle  Dan's"  friends  then  maintained  that  "this  cut- 
ting business  was  all  bosh  anyhow".  They  saw  no  reason  why 
Uncle  Dan  had  to  lose  his  arm.  From  this  time  on  there 
seemed  to  grow  up  an  atmosphere  of  opposition  towards  every- 
thing that  the  Doctor  attempted. 

All  of  this  did  not  pass  unheeded  by  Miss  Louise.  She 
began  to  see  the  attitude  which  the  villagers  were  taking,  and 
she  watched  over  her  brother  with  jealous  care.  Of  course, 
most  of  the  interests  were  centered  in  her  home.  It  became 
her  daily  problem  to  have  everything  attractive  about  the 
house  for  her  brother.  She  anticipated  all  his  wants,  and 
listened  with  ready  sympathy  when,  in  the  long  winter 
evenings,  he  would  tell  her  of  his  daily  experiences.  A  casual 
observer  would  have  noted  little  change  in  her,  but  there  were 
unmistakable  furrows  coming  into  her  face,  and  her  figure  had 
taken  on  a  pathetic  little  droop.  When  she  would  look  into  her 
mirror,  she  would  straighten  up,  and  smile  almost  defiantly. 
"I  must  not  let  him  know  it,"  she  would  whisper  to  herself, 
"but  life  holds  so  little  for  me  here,  besides  drudgery.  The 
women  are  well-meaning  souls  to  be  sure,  but  oh,  how  I  long 
for  the  pleasant  meetings  with  my  old  friends.  Why,  I  have 
almost  forgotten  how  they  look,  and  I  never  hear  from  them 
any  more.  I  suppose  they  were  tired  of  hearing  Winston, 
Winston,  Winston,  and  Winston's  patients,  so  ceased  to 
answer  my  letters."     After  these  spells  of  despondency,  she 
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would  plunge  into  her  household  duties  with  increased  vigor, 
working  where  there  was  no  need  of  work,  and  all  of  the  time 
trying  to  forget  the  pleasant  past  which  had  slipped  away  from 
her. 

And  so  the  weeks  passed,  drifting  slowly  into  months. 
Where  once  success  and  good  fortune  had  awaited  the  Doctor, 
there  was  nothing  now  but  failure.  No  matter  what  he 
attempted  the  villagers  found  fault  with  it.  Every  accident 
was  attributed  to  him.  He  did  not  seem  to  realize  that  they 
had  lost  confidence  in  him,  however,  and  continued  to  perform 
his  services  with  untiring  effort.  His  sister  was  equally  untir- 
ing in  her  efforts  to  be  friendly  and  helpful  towards  the  peo- 
ple. She  could  see  plainly,  though,  that  they  were  becoming 
more  and  more  distant  towards  her,  and  finally  they  even 
ceased  to  greet  her  as  she  passed. 

One  bitter  cold  evening  in  December,  she  had  walked  to  the 
store  to  procure  some  provisions.  In  the  store  there  was  a 
heated  discussion  going  on,  and  as  she  entered  she  thought 
that  she  noticed  a  sudden  abatement  in  the  loud  conversation. 
Soon,  however,  the  voice  of  "Uncle  Dan"  Johnson  rose  rasp- 
ingly  above  the  rest. 

"Wall,"  he  was  saying  just  as  she  passed  by  the  great 
stove,  where  the  crowd  of  loafers  were  assembled.  "Wall,  if  I 
wuz  Jim  Baird,  I  wouldn't  have  that  man  if  I  didn't  want  to 
get  shet  of  my  child.  I'd  send  up  valley  first.  Now  there's 
my  arm," — and  he  went  on  relating  in  rich  detail  his  expe- 
rience with  his  arm,  being  sure  of  an  attentive  audience.  He 
ended  his  narrative  triumphantly :  ' '  And  they  do  say  that  he 
was  drove  out  of  the  city  for  doing  such  a  job  of  killing.  Him 
and  that  'oman  are  horned  adventures.  They  think  we  are 
dead  easy  marks,  and  that  they  can  fleece  us." 

Just  then  Jim  Baird,  whose  affairs  they  had  been  discus- 
sing, rushed  into  the  store  like  a  whirlwind.  He  was  the  pic- 
ture of  despair,  as  he  looked  wildly  around.  "Has  anybody 
here  seen  the  Doe?"  he  thundered.  "Quick!  my  child  is 
worse.     She  is  dying.     Something  has  to  be  done!" 

Miss  Louise,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  leave  the  store, 
stepped  up  to  him.     ' '  He  has  just  passed  on  his  way  to  sup- 
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per, ' '  she  said  timidly.  ' '  I  am  going  straight  home  now,  and 
will  send  him  over  at  once.  I  suppose  I  can  get  there  as  quick 
as  anyone."  The  great  rough  man  looked  at  her  sheepishly, 
and  muttering  something  about  being  in  a  hurry,  he  turned  and 
left  the  store. 

Miss  Louise  did  not  wait  for  her  packages,  but  ran  every 
step  of  the  way  home.  She  was  glad  to  get  outside  of  hearing 
of  those  awful  gossips,  but  she  was  glad  that  she  had  heard 
what  they  had  said.  Now  she  would  know  how  to  act.  She 
met  her  brother  just  at  the  gate,  and  as  soon  as  she  told  him  of 
the  child 's  illness  he  was  off  in  a  minute 's  time. 

She  was  now  left  all  alone,  and  as  she  walked  into  the  great 
empty  house  a  feeling  of  utter  dejection  came  over  her.  She 
prepared  herself  for  a  long  wait,  for  she  never  thought  of 
retiring  before  her  brother  came  in,  even  though  it  was  often 
past  midnight.  She  sewed  awhile,  and  then  read,  and  still  he 
did  not  come.  Finally  she  laid  her  work  aside,  and  sitting 
down  by  the  fire,  began  to  muse  over  the  past.  She  was  count- 
ing up  how  long  it  would  be  since  she  had  received  a  letter 
from  their  old  home,  when  the  clock  struck  three.  At  the 
same  time  she  heard  the  familiar  sound  of  her  brother's  key 
in  the  door. 

Hurriedly  she  laid  a  huge  log  on  the  fire,  and  drew  up  his 
big  easy  chair,  then  stood  up  smilingly  to  greet  him.  "Why 
did  he  walk  so  slowly  ? ' '  she  wondered.  The  door  opened  and 
he  entered  the  cozy  room.  His  coat  was  covered  with  snow,  his 
face  was  purple  from  the  cold,  and  as  he  walked  across  the 
room  he  looked  bent  and  old.  Instead  of  giving  his  usual 
cheerful  greeting,  he  sank  limply  into  the  chair,  and  gazed 
hopelessly  into  the  fire.  Miss  Louise  saw  that  something  was 
wrong,  but  she  refrained  from  asking  him  questions,  waiting 
for  him  to  broach  the  subject.  At  length  the  silence  was  un- 
bearable, and  she  asked  him  how  he  left  his  patient. 

He  answered  without  raising  his  eyes.  * '  She  was  too  far 
for  human  aid.  I  did  everything  in  my  power,  but  the  most 
that  could  be  done  at  the  last  was  to  administer  a  hypodermic 
to  relieve  her  terrible  suffering.  The  parents  are  almost  wild 
with  grief." 
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"Poor  souls,"  Miss  Louise  sympathized.  "I  wonder  if 
there  is  anything  I  can  do  ?  I  will  go  over  early  tomorrow  and 
see." 

"I  think  not,"  her  brother  replied.  "I  am  afraid  they 
would  not  take  anything  kindly  that  we  would  try  to  do," 
and  his  face  was  drawn  into  hard  lines. 

**Why,  I  don't  understand !"  Miss  Louise  broke  in. 

"Just  this,"  her  brother  explained.  "The  parents  are 
unjust  enough  to  think  that  I  could  have  saved  the  child  if  I 
would.  I  could  see  that  plainly  tonight,  and  by  morning  they 
will  be  unapproachable.  The  neighbors,  too,  came  in  during 
the  night,  went  so  far  as  to  openly  announce  their  distrust  of 
me.  I  have  been  a  blind  idiot !  For  the  last  year  I  have  been 
so  engrossed  with  my  work  that  I  couldn  't  see  that  I  was  fast 
becoming  the  subject  of  general  dislike.  Why,  on  my  way 
home  I  passed  three  groups  of  men  talking  of  this,  and  each 
one  was  speaking  of  giving  me  'just  deserts'  as  they  termed 
it.  They  didn't  recognize  me  in  the  dark."  He  lapsed  into 
silence  again,  his  head  bent  forward  in  his  hands,  and  for  a 
long  time  the  quiet  of  the  room  remained  unbroken,  save  for 
the  crackling  of  the  log  fire  and  the  steady  ticking  of  the  big 
clock. 

Miss  Louise  stood  behind  his  chair  thinking  she  had  long 
expected  something  like  this  to  happen,  but  now  that  it  had 
really  come  she  was  completely  nonplussed.  She  did  not  know 
whether  to  offer  sympathy,  to  berate  the  villagers,  or  to  keep 
silence.  She  thought  for  a  moment,  then  turned  to  her 
brother. 

"Well,  Winston,"  she  said,  "do  not  get  discouraged.  The 
world  is  too  large  to  anticipate  nothing  but  failure,  for  the  rest 
of  your  life.  You  can  begin  over," — "some  place  else"  she 
wanted  to  say,  but  she  would  not.  She  hesitated.  "You  are 
still  a  young  man,"  though  she  noted  that  just  then  his  appear- 
ance belied  it.  "And  maybe  you  could  do  better  away  from 
here, ' '  she  ventured  at  length. 

He  caught  the  hesitation  in  her  tones,  and  looking  up,  he 
noted  for  the  first  time  how  thin  and  pale  her  face  shown  in 
the  fire  light.  And  her  hair — why,  it  used  to  be  golden — could 
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it  be  possible  that  that  broad  streak  of  white  belonged  to  her  ? 
He  stood  up  quickly. 

"Why,  little  sister,"  he  said  tenderly,  "what  does  this 
mean  ?  Where  have  I  been  that  I  have  not  noticed  how  badly 
you  are  looking  ?  My  old  selfishness  again !  Can  you  ever  for- 
give me  ?  To  think  that  all  of  this  suffering  could  have  been 
averted,  if  I  had  not  been  so  selfish !  You  must  leave  this 
place.  We  shall  return  to  the  old  home,  and  the  six  years  here 
shall  be  a  closed  chapter  in  both  our  lives. ' ' 

"Why,  I  am  all  right,  Winston,"  she  protested.  "You 
must  not  leave  on  my  account.  It  would  make  you  appear 
cowardly.     What  would  the  people  back  home  say  ? ' ' 

' '  That  makes  no  difference, ' '  he  returned.  ' '  It  would  serve 
me  right  for  bringing  you  here  in  this  deserted  place,  away 
from  all  that  has  ever  been  dear  to  you.  The  sooner  we  get 
back  the  better.  We  will  see  now  who  will  be  neglected.  You 
run  along  to  your  rest  now,  and  let  me  fight  my  own  battles, ' ' 
he  concluded  almost  playfully. 

Miss  Louise  went  to  her  room  with  a  light  heart.  For  a 
long  time  she  could  not  sleep  for  the  mixed  feelings  of  worry 
and  joy  that  seemed  to  swell  up  within  her  heart.  She  would 
think  what  joy  it  would  be  to  be  back  among  her  friends,  but 
then  she  would  think,  would  it  be  fair  to  her  brother  to  allow 
him  to  leave  for  her  sake  ?  Would  it  not  make  him  appear  a 
coward?     She  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep. 

Back  in  the  sitting-room,  Winston  was  thinking  the  same 
thoughts.  He  knew  that  the  news  of  his  failure  would  reach 
the  city  almost  as  soon  as  he  did,  and  of  course  no  one  would 
understand  it.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  running  away  from 
something  which  he  ought  to  face  squarely  and  fight  to  a  finish. 
But  he  could  not  forget  his  sister 's  worn  sad,  little  face,  or  the 
streak  of  silvery  hair.  There  could  be  no  question  but  that 
this  was  the  only  thing  for  him  to  do.  His  first  duty  was  to 
her.     He  resolved  to  return  to  the  city  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  sleepy  little  village  began  to 
stir,  the  first  passersby  were  surprised  to  see  a  great  commotion 
around  the  Doctor 's  house.  In  spite  of  the  heavy  snow,  furni- 
ture was  being  crated  out  on  the  front  porch  and  in  the  yard. 
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Finally  one  of  the  more  adventuresome  of  the  neighbor  women 
"just  dropped  over  to  borrow  a  drop  of  lard"  from  Miss 
Louise,  and  thereby  learned  the  cause  of  the  stir.  Her  curi- 
osity being  satisfied,  she  hurried  forth  to  satisfy  that  of  her 
less  fortunate  neighbors,  and  soon  the  whole  village  knew  that 
the  Doctor  was  moving.  The  wagging  tongues  of  old  gossip 
soon  put  a  very  satisfactory  construction  on  the  whole  affair, 
and  since  they  could  find  no  real  reason  to  detain  them,  the 
Doctor  and  his  sister  were  allowed  to  depart  quietly  the  next 
day  without  further  interruption. 

A  month  later  they  were  in  their  city  home  once  more, 
trying  to  gather  up  the  broken  threads  of  their  former  exist- 
ence there.  They  soon  enough  recognized  old  faces,  but  they 
were  remembered  by  few.  They  found  that  the  majority  of 
their  old  friends  had  moved  away,  and  the  few  remaining  ones 
were  cold  and  distant  towards  them.  They  went  out  very 
little,  preferring  to  be  alone  rather  than  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  cold,  distant  people  whom  they  had  once  called  their 
friends. 

Doctor  Cutting  was  a  practical  man,  however,  and  he  saw 
that  this  was  little  better  than  the  country  life.  He  resolved 
to  go  out  once  more  and  mingle  with  his  old  friends,  and  see  if 
he  could  not  regain  his  former  standing  in  the  city.  One  night 
he  went  to  the  club  with  which  he  had  once  been  connected. 
As  he  entered  he  noted  the  many  new  and  strange  faces,  and 
he  felt  like  an  alien  among  them.  "Ah,  there  at  last  is  a 
familiar  face, ' '  he  rejoiced,  seeing  a  tall  man  of  about  his  own 
age  over  by  the  telephone  booth.  It  was  his  old  college  chum 
Bob  Walters.  He  walked  up  to  him  quickly  and  slapped  him 
on  the  shoulder.  "Now,  it  does  look  good  to  see  you  again, 
Bob,"  he  greeted  him. 

Mr.  "Walters  turned  a  blank  stare  upon  him,  then  returned 
coldly,  "Perhaps!  But  very  likely  I  would  enjoy  it  more  if  I 
knew  who  you  were ! ' ' 

"Don't  you  remember  Winston  Cutting,  'Varsity  1898?" 
he  asked  surprisedly. 

' '  Let  me  see.  Believe  I  do  remember  the  name, ' '  the  man 
returned,  struggling  with  memories.  "Come  around  to  my 
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office  some  day  and  we  will  recall  old  times.  I  remember  you 
now, ' '  and  he  passed  out  quickly  to  call  a  cab. 

Winston  stood  for  a  few  seconds  where  Mr.  Walters  left 
him  and  then  left  the  club.  "Talk  about  the  stimulus  of 
rebuff, ' '  he  smiled  grimly.  He  had  a  saving  sense  of  humor. 
As  he  walked  home,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  this  would  be 
a  fair  sample  of  what  he  would  have  to  encounter  for  a  good 
long  while,  and  he  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

And  in  the  meanwhile  he  must  not  forget  his  sister.  He 
must  do  all  in  his  power  to  atone  for  hi^  sellfishness.  As  he 
thought  of  her,  an  expression  of  mingled  pain  and  pity  crossed 
his  features.  "Poor  little  girl,"  he  thought.  "I  know  now 
how  she  must  feel  to  think  that  she  has  so  few  friends  in  the 
world.  If  I  do  nothing  else  for  the  remainder  of  my  life  but 
try  to  make  her  happy,  'twill  be  a  life  well  spent,"  he  resolved. 
"I  suppose  I  can  do  my  work  and  that  too."  And  once  more 
he  began  to  build  up  a  practice  more  noble  now  than  it  had 
ever  been. 
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The  Promotion  and  Appreciation  of  Humor 

Alack  and  alas !  how  many  people  in  this  world  have  for- 
gotten how  to  smile !  There  are  all  stages  and  conditions  of 
these  folk.  Some  of  them  have  facial  paralysis,  and  can't; 
some  of  them  are  sorrowful,  and  don't  know  how;  some  of 
them  are  quarrelsome,  and  won 't ;  and  some  of  them  haven 't 
sense  enough  to.  It  is  all  because  they  haven't  cultivated  a 
sense  of  humor — and  they  can  all  do  that.  Perhaps  they 
have  tried  once  in  a  while,  and  didn't  know  how.  Perhaps 
they  didn't  know  that  they  couldn't  dig  for  it  as  they  would 
for  potatoes ;  but  if  they  knew  as  well  how  to  seek  for  humor 
as  they  do  for  potatoes,  they  would  find  it  quite  as  near  the 
surface. 

There  is  humor  and  humor.  It  is  not  all  in  the  funny 
paper  or  the  joke  column,  nor  has  "Life"  a  monopoly  on  the 
output.  Work-a-day  people,  intentionally  and  unintention- 
ally, say  and  do  things  just  as  laughable,  not  to  say  more 
ridiculous,  than  any  ever  printed.  All  folk  have  to  do  is  to 
use  their  wits — in  their  eyes,  ears,  or  wherever  located — and 
appreciate  what  is  set  before  them. 

But  even  f  acetiousness  and  drollery  are  not  the  only  phases 
of  humor.  It  has  a  much  broader  meaning  and  one  that  is 
more  generally  left  unsampled.  It  is  what  might  be  called 
the  humor  of  life.  This  kind  of  humor  requires  a  deal 
of  self-control,  and  likewise  brings  self-control  with  it.  When 
the  sorrowful  or  quarrelsome  person  can  bring  himself  to 
look  upon  his  disappointments  and  grievances  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  great  outside  world,  he  will  find  how  paltry  an 
affair  his  mole-hill  is  and,  likely  enough,  how  often  it  is  an 
application  of  "Happy  Hooligan"  to  real  every  day  life. 

If  these  sour-faced  people  could  only  forget  their  glum- 
ness  for  a  few  seconds,  couldn't  they  learn  to  laugh  again? 
And  if  they  laugh,  think  how  many  other  people  would  have 
to  laugh  to  see  them  laughing.  So  when  folk  laugh  they  do 
double  good,  to  themselves  and  to  the  ' '  cause ' '  of  helping  good 
nature  along. 
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Humor  would  so  lighten  the  disappointments  and  change 
the  unpleasant  things  of  this  world.  For  instance,  take  ten 
people  who  are  entire  strangers  and  for  the  most  part  uncon- 
genial ;  arrange  it  so  that  they  will  be  obliged  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  each  other  at  least  three  times  a  day.  The  situation 
seems  awful  to  them  at  first,  but  those  who  have  a  saving 
sense  of  humor  soon  derive  much  pleasure  from  the  comic  situ- 
ations that  occur. 

It  is  true  this  "saving  grace"  is  a  rather  intangible  thing, 
but  it  can  be  cornered.  Perhaps  folks  would  like  try  it — ^the 
very  race  would  be  fun.  The  winner 's  prize  would  be  the  best 
ever  won — a  good  jolly  laugh  full  of  happiness.  If  some  need 
a  little  "coaching",  they  might  use  as  a  text-book  a  volume  of 
Mark  Twain,  or  Lamb's  "Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig"  for  the 
shorter  course — and  for  the  teacher,  Meredith's  essay  on 
"Comedy  and  the  Comic  Spirit." 

Then  let's  have  the  race.  There  is  a  prize  for  each  one, 
even  John  Bull  who  "sees  the  point"  three  days  late.  Don't 
be  discouraged  in  beginning,  for  as  soon  as  you  get  interested 
in  the  race  and  stop  noticing  the  "naughty  little  bird"  that  is 
silent  at  the  goal,  it  will  begin  to  sing  as  sweetly  as  you  could 
desire — just  like  the  little  bird  your  mother  told  you  about. 
As  your  "teacher"  tells  you,  "Life  is  not  a  comedy,  but  some- 
thing strangely  mixed ' ',  but  when  you  have  run  your  race  you 
have  contributed  your  share  towards  making  the  mixture  per- 
fect. 
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This  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  for  all  of  us,  and  all 
of  us  want  to  make  it  the  best  we  have  ever  had.  The  Maga- 
zine is  the  place  to  show  our  improvement. 

Please,  each  girl,  give  it  your  interest  and  support.  Read 
it  from  cover  to  cover.  Write  for  it.  Give  your  attention  to 
the  questions  discussed  and  let  the  Magazine  have  the  benefit 
of  your  opinions.  The  Editorial  and  Points  of  View  depart- 
ments will  be  twice  as  good  this  year  if  everyone  will  only 
give  her  new  ideas  and  her  opinions  on  those  that  others 
advance.  If  you  cannot  write  stories  and  poems  and  essays, 
you  can  offer  an  opinion.  The  editors  are  counting  on  the  new 
girls  for  splendid  support.  Everybody  try  to  do  something. 
You  can  be  sure  it  will  count. 

Put  your  material  in  the  box  next  door  to  the  Excuse  Box, 
but  ''no  excuses  accepted." 
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There  will  be  a  new  department  this  year.  The  alumnae 
have  asked  to  be  represented,  so  they  will  have  their  own 
department.  Eead  what  they  have  to  say  and  keep  in  touch 
with  the  old  Normal  girls. 

Help  the  magazine  along.  Outsiders  judge  us  by  it,  so 
let  us  make  it  worthy  of  ourselves.  The  editors  are  going  to 
work  their  hardest,  but  the  Magazine  depends  on  the  students 
in  general. 


"We  old  students  of  the  college,  especially  seniors,  are  having 
Tn  TTiTr.  duties  thrust  upon  us  from  all  sides — duties 

and  responsibilities  which  we  recognize  and 


cheerfully  assume.  But  there  are  some  less 
tangible  responsibilities  which  cannot  have  been  recognized, 
for  they  are  so  generally  overlooked. 

No  one  would  think  of  not  preparing  her  lessons,  or  not 
meeting  her  engagements,  or  going  to  " Button's"  without  per- 
mission. These  are  ''plain,  everyday"  duties  and  we  face 
them.  There  is  another  ' '  plain,  everyday ' '  duty,  and  that 
is  the  ''new  girls''.  Yes,  we  go  to  see  them  and  try  to  drive 
away  their  "blues",  but  what  else  do  we  do?  How  many  of  us 
have  raced  down  to  breakfast  dressing  all  the  way,  and  met  a 
new  girl  who  looked  very  shocked?  Do  we  feel  ashamed,  or 
do  we  laugh  and  tell  her  she  will  soon  get  used  to  that? 
How  many  of  us  talk  and  act  just  those  things  that  we  call 
"fresh"  in  a  new  girl?  But  most  of  all,  how  many  of  us 
encourage  a  spirit  of  disobedience  and  rebelliousness  against 
authority  ? 

By  example  and  advice  some  old  girl  is  responsible  for 
many  of  the  hard  knocks  the  new  girl  has  to  take  later  on. 
We  old  girls  get  the  timid  or  "fresh"  new  girl  excited  over 
all  sorts  of  foolish  and  serious  matters. 

A  new  girl  was  almost  hysterical  over  the  tales  that  had 
ben  told  of  the  physical  examinations;  but  afterwards  she 
merely  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  said  she  would  far  rather 
take  the  examination  again  than  take  advice  from  an  old  girl. 
It  is  just  coming  to  the  place  where  new  girls  will  lose  all  confi- 
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dence  and  say  with  an  upper  classman  that  the  old  girls  are 
worse  than  the  new  ones.  "Sticks"  are  not  desirable  any- 
where, but  a  certain  amount  of  self-respect  and  dignity  would 
win  for  the  majority  of  Normal  girls  much  more  respect  and 
love. 

The  student  body  has  realized  the  extravagance  of  the  societies 
and  limited  expenses;  but  there  is  another 
ECONOMY  phase  of  the  question  which  we  do  not  seem 

to  have  considered — our  own  personal  extrav- 
agances. Most  of  us  girls  here  have  just  enough  money 
to  send  us  to  college — are  taking  free  tuition — yet  we  afford 
a  good  many  luxuries.  We  hum  and  haw  over  class  fees, 
but  most  of  our  money  goes  into  "Hutton's"  cash  regis- 
ter. The  returns  are  candy  and  all  sorts  of  indigestibles,  hurt- 
ful to  our  bodies  as  well  as  to  our  pocketbooks.  The  old 
school  habits  will  make  it  harder  to  stay  within  the  limits  of 
our  own  salary  when  we  begin  to  teach.  Let's  think  about 
this. 
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Athletic  Association 

Alice  Morrison,  '12,  Adelphian 


One  of  the  most  active  organizations  in  our  college  is  the 
Athletic  Association.  There  is  scarcely  a  day  during  the  term 
that  students  do  not  enjoy  its  privileges. 

During  the  fall  term  a  hockey  tournament  is  held.  Each 
class  is  required  to  play  twenty  games  before  being  allowed 
to  enter  the  tournament.  To  the  winning  team  is  awarded  the 
Bell  Trophy  Cup,  a  beautiful  silver  cup  presented  by  our 
former  physical  director,  Miss  Bertha  May  Bell. 

During  the  spring  are  held  both  the  basket  ball  and  tennis 
tournaments.  To  the  champion  team  in  each  of  these  tourna- 
ments is  also  awarded  a  silver  cup  with  the  numerals  of  the 
class  engraved  upon  it.  These  tournaments  are  very  exciting 
and  create  much  class  spirit. 

All  during  the  year  camping  trips  to  Lindley  Park  are 
made  on  Saturday  afternoons.  About  thirty  or  forty  girls 
make  a  party  and  each  party  is  chaperoned  by  members  of 
the  faculty.  The  party  leaves  the  college  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  and  returns  about  nine  at  night.  Each  girl 
carries  her  own  tin  plate,  cup,  knife  and  fork,  which  property 
is  owned  by  the  Athletic  Association. 

The  crowning  event  in  athletics  is  Field  Day,  which  is  held 
during  the  month  of  May.  This  holiday  is  devoted  entirely 
to  Athletics.  Badges  of  merit  are  awarded  for  running,  high 
jumps,  broad  jumps,  hundred-yard  dash,  relay  race,  ball 
throwing,  tennis,  and  marching.  Each  of  these  exercises 
counts  a  certain  number  of  points,  and  the  class  which  wins 
the  most  points  wins  the  athletic  banner. 

The  pleasures  of  the  Athletic  Association  are  so  many  and 
so  varied  that  no  student  who  enters  the  college  can  afford  not 
to  become  a  member. 
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Pattie  Spruill,  '12,  AdelpMan 


"Welcome  to  the  New  Students 

Again  we  have  met  within  the  walls  of  our  beloved  college  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  ourselves  for  a  larger  and  more  efficient  service. 
If  this  is  to  be  done,  each  one  must  strive  to  develop  herself  into  the  best 
physical,  moral,  and  spiritual  being -possible.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  to  help  each  student  attain  this 
end.  In  order  to  do  this,  however,  it  needs  your  hearty  cooperation. 
If  you  wish  to  get  the  greatest  good  from  the  Association,  you  must 
give   of  your  best  to  it. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  extends  to  you  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  invites  you,  one  and  all,  to  share  the  privileges  and  oppor- 
tunities which  it  has  in  store  for  you. 
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Among  Ourselves 

Alice  WMtson,   '12,  Cornelian 


On  the  evening  of  Friday,  September  29th,  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  gave  the  usual  entertainment  in  honor  of  the  new 
students.  The  program  consisted  of  a  play,  a  clever  little  silhouette, 
and  a  "stunt"  by  the  Magazine  staff.  All  was  made  effective  by  the 
outdoor  setting. 

Faculty 

Dr.  Foust,  with  Mr.  Hill,  visited  Dr.  Gudger  at  Beaufort  during  the 
summer. 

Dr.  Gudger,  after  his  usual  work  in  the  fisheries  at  Beaufort,  spent 
a  few  weeks  at  his  home  in  Waynesville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Winfield  toured  Scotland  and  the  famous  Lake  District  of 
England. 

Miss  Coit  was  at  Blowing  Eock  for  a  few  weeks,  Miss  Eobinson 
spent  August  in  Saluda,  and  Miss  McClelland  taught  three  weeks  at 
Davidson  Summer  School. 

Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Merritt,  Miss  Byrd,  and  Miss  Parker  attended  the 
Summer  School  of  Columbia  University,  and  Miss  Mitchell  attended 
Cornell,  while  Miss  Hill  was  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hill  did  institute  work  in  Eock  Hill  during  the  summer,  and 
spent  a  few  weeks  in  New  York  coaching  professional  singers. 

Miss  Jamison  did  institute  work.  Miss  Mary  Petty  was  at  Stout 
Institute,  and  Miss  Annie  Petty  spent  some  time  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs. 

Dr.  Gove  was  at  her  new  home  in  the  White  Mountains,  and  Mr. 
Hammel  spent  a  pleasant  vacation  in   Maine. 

Miss  Bryner,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks  at  the  Great  Lakes, 
spent  the   summer  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Brockmann  was  at  Buffalo  Lithia  Springs,  Va.,  Mr.  Smith  visited 
the  northern  and  western  colleges,  and  Miss  Lee  was  at  Knoxville. 

Miss  Graham  and  Miss  Dupuy  spent  the  summer  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Mr.  Forney,  Miss  Long,  Miss  Eaines,  and  Miss  Fort  enjoyed  mountain 
scenes. 

Miss  Spier  was  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  Miss  Nash  at  Spray 
and  at  Virginia  Beach. 
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Among  those  who  spent  a  quiet  summer  at  home  were  Misses 
Dameron,  Brockmann,  Harris,  Boddie,  Kirkland,  Snyder,  MeAdams, 
Mendenhall,  Moore,  Schenck,  King,  McAUester,  Mclver,  Washburn,  Dunn, 
Fitzgerald,  Exum,  Mullen,  Daniel,  Crumpton,  Bryan,  Mrs.  Sharpe, 
Mrs.   Albright,   Mrs.   Weatherspoon,   Mrs.   Woolard,   and   Mr.   Matheson. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  the  new  members  of  our  faculty:  Miss 
Bevis  in  the  Music  Department,  Miss  Tyler  in  the  Department  of  History, 
Miss  Eagsdale  in  the  Mathematics  Department,  Professor  Balcomb  in  the 
Science  Department.  We  are  also  glad  to  welcome  Miss  Michaux,  of  our 
Training  School  faculty,  after  a  year  of  extension  work. 
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The  Educated  "Woman's  Contribution  to  the 
Service  of  the  State 

Address  delivered  before  the  Alumnae  of  the  State  Normal  College,  Spring  of   1911 
By  Mrs.  J.  A.  Brown 

In  a  chapel  in  Eoslyn,  Scotland,  is  an  old  English  picture  that  repre- 
sents a  king  wearing  his  crown  and  underneath  is  the  inscription,  ' '  I 
govern  all."  By  his  side  is  a  bishop  arrayed  in  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments and  beneath,  "I  pray  for  all."  Next  to  him  is  a  soldier  in 
uniform  and  beneath,  "I  fight  for  all."  By  his  side  is  a  farmer  who 
ruefully   exclaims,   "I   feed   all." 

Since  it  is  true  that  the  child  of  today  is  the  citizen  of  tomorrow, 
it  may  safely  be  claimed  that  the  woman  citizen  of  the  state  laboring  in 
the  home  and  school,  combines  all  four — she  rules  all,  prays  for  all, 
fights  for  all,  and  metaphorically  and  literally  feeds  all.  Since  she 
occupies  such  an  important  position  in  relation  to  the  future  citizen- 
ship of  the  state,  it  is  of  supreme  importance  to  every  state  that  she 
be   properly   trained   for  her   great  work. 

Early  in  her  history,  our  state,  anticipating  Macauley  's  motto,  ' '  The 
first  business  of  a  state  is  the  education  of  her  citizens",  established 
a  system  of  public  schools,  and  a  university  for  her  sons.  But  it  re- 
mained for  Dr.  Mclver  to  show  our  state  that  her  daughters  were 
also  citizens — yea  more — the  most  important  half  in  her  educational  econ- 
omy, and  to  convince  her  that  the  key  to  the  solution  of  this  ' '  business 
problem ' '  is  the  introduction  of  trained  teachers  into  every  county,  every 
school  and  every  home. 

Prior  to  1893  the  state  had  made  no  adequate  provision  for  training 
either  men  or  women  for  teaching,  though  she  had  recognized  the  need 
of  it  by  establishing,  with  the  aid  of  the  Peabody  fund,  summer  normal 
schools  at  the  tiniversity  and  elsewhere  and,  later,  county  institutes.  So 
familiar  are  the  facts  leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  College  for  women  that  any  mention  of  them  must  risk 
the  fate  of  a  twice  told  tale.  North  Carolina  has  given  us  this  college, 
our  woman's  university,  which,  together  with  the  University  at  Chapel 
Hill,  and  the  A.  &  M.  at  Ealeigh,  form  the  real  university  of  the 
state;  and  she  seeks  to  maintain  and  enlarge  the  institution,  which  is 
not  only  evidence  of  the  popular  appreciation  of  the  college,  but  is 
pregnant  with  promise. 
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College  life  is  full  of  pleasantness  and  variety,  and  the  education 
and  manner  of  living,  especially  at  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College,  is  well  suited  to  the  majority  of  clever  girls.  They  learn  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet,  they  learn  their  responsibility  to  their  fellow 
students,  narrowness  is  shed  as  an  outworn  garment,  they  learn  what 
they  can  and  what  they  cannot  do — in  a  word,  they  find  themselves. 
It  is  something  to  have  had,  before  the  heat  and  struggle,  these  years 
in  which  we  develop  high  ideals  of  professional  and  social  ambition. 
It  is  something  to  have  learned  once  those  student  habits  which  can  never 
be  quite  forgotten,  but  remain  an  ever  present  refuge  in  later  years. 
But  it  has  never  been  the  mission  of  our  college  to  minister  to  self -cul- 
ture for  its  own  sake  alone,  but  rather  to  stimulate  to  active  work 
and  serviceable  tasks  for  widespread  good. 

From  its  very  beginning,  our  college  may  be  said  to  have  adopted 
and  followed  out  this  motto:  "Social  service  is  the  duty  of  all;  edu- 
cation makes  this  service  intelligent  and  fruitful;  without  service,  educa- 
tion defeats  its  own  ends ;  hence  the  plea  for  social  service. ' '  And  so 
we  who  owe  allegiance  to  this  institution,  though  talents  differ  and 
pathways  of  service  depart  in  the  many  spheres  of  life,  find  particular 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  we   are  all  agreed  upon  serving  the  state. 

Our  state  has  founded  and  supported  colleges,  universities,  and 
other  institutions  of  learning.  What  answer  can  be  given  should  she 
now  ask,  "What  direct  return  has  been  made  to  me  for  this  assistance? 
Have  those  in  whom  I  have  invested  kept  in  mind  their  debt  to  me,  and 
the  dignity  and  needs  of  my  service?"  While  it  may  be  stated  as  a 
general  result  that  the  state  has  been  well  served  by  all  her  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  yet  in  order  to  give  a  reply  of  some  definite  sort  to 
this  perfectly  legitimate  question,  I  shall  answer  only  for  the  college 
represented  by  the  alumnae  here  convened. 

Those  who  have  given  the  subject  intelligent  consideration  are  agreed 
that  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Mclver  the  college  contributed  a  large 
part  to  the  educational  awakening  of  North  Carolina.  In  addition  to  his 
own  personal  influence,  he  was  able  by  some  divine  alchemy  of  enthu- 
siasm to  thoroughly  imbue  all  students  with  the  idea  of  universal  edu- 
cation, and  his  successor  has  wisely  continued  and  emphasized  this 
policy. 

To  June,  1910,  4069  young  women  had  matriculated  at  the  college; 
two-thirds  of  this  goodly  number  became  teachers.  Of  her  504  graduates, 
nine-tenths  entered  the  teaching  profession.  These  young  women,  going 
to  all  parts  of  North  Carolina,  afire  with  zeal  and  love  of  the  state  and 
her  people,  did  much  toward  converting  the  people  to  the  principle  of 
public  education  and  local  taxation. 

We  would  not  fail  to  mention  the  Women's  Association  for  the 
Betterment  of  Public  School  Houses  in  North  Carolina,  organized  and 
launched  by  this  college,  as  another  direct  and  potent  contribution  to; 
the  service  of  the  state.     Just  what  this  movement  has  meant  to  North 
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Carolina  would  take  pages  to  recite,  where  there  is  only  time  for  a  sen- 
tence. Nor  should  we  fail  to  mention  the  helpful  college  extension 
work,  inaugurated  by  Dr.  Foust,  and  announced  to  us  at  our  last  meeting. 

Bulletins  are  to  be  issued  from  the  several  departments  of  the  college. 
Miss  Jamison's  bulletin,  the  first  in  this  course,  is  now  being  used  by 
many  housekeepers  and  also  as  a  text-book  by  the  Domestic  Science 
classes  in  some  of  our  high  schools. 

Miss  Michaux  has  been  sent  by  the  college  to  work  with  the  primary 
teachers  of  Forsyth  County.  You  will  hear  fully  of  this  work  in  her 
report  to  be  given  you  later.  While  this  work  is  entirely  tinder  the 
direction  of  our  college,  it  was  made  possible  by  the  generosity  of  the 
Southern  Education  Board. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  services,  the  student  here  imbibes  a  college 
spirit  that  is  catholic  and  wholesome.  The  college  atmosphere  discour- 
ages clannishness,  or  the  assumed  superiority  of  one  class  of  students 
over  another.  On  the  contrary,  noblesse  oblige,  education,  wealth  or 
position  rather  imposes  the  greater  responsibility,  and  the  college- 
trained  woman  must  be  tolerant  and  patient,  and  give,  give,  give!  And 
so  the  Normal  graduate  goes  out  and  takes  her  place  in  the  world  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  common  sense,  and  has  done  much  to  break 
down  the  objection  to  college  education,  once  characterized  as  a  "wall 
of  caste,  with  good  honest  labor  on  one  side  and  a  false  and  frivolous 
culture  on  the  other. ' ' 

The  alumnae  of  this  institution,  by  their  earnestness  and  fidelity,  have 
won  the  state  to  the  idea  of  educating  their  women  as  well  as  their  men. 
Since  the  State  Normal  College  came  into  being,  other  colleges  for 
women  are  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  endowments,  loan  funds,  domes- 
tic science,  and  teacher  training  departments. 

It  may  be  interesting  and  profitable  here  to  note  briefly  some  of  the 
services  being  rendered  by  our  alumnae,  not  only  in  the  state,  but  in  the 
broader  field  of  the  world.  In  addition  to  the  large  army  of  teachers 
already  mentioned,  about  fifty  have  chosen  as  their  life  work  the  pro- 
fession of  trained  nurse,  and  are  ministering  to  the  sick  from  New 
England  to  Panama.  Twelve  are  missionaries  in  foreign  fields,  and  six 
are  in  training  for  this  great  work.  Some  are  merchants,  owning 
their  own  businesses.  Some  are  employed  in  Y.  W.  G.  A.  work;  many 
are  stenographers,  one  is  a  chemist,  one  a  practicing  lawyer,  and  one 
holds  the  responsible  position  of  resident  physician  in  a  college  as  large 
as  our  own.  Many  have  chairs  in  women's  colleges;  a  few  are  on  the 
stage. 

It  has  been  objected  that  our  alumnae  are  not  anxious  to  marry, 
become  home-makers,  rear  children.  Let  our  more  than  1500  who  are 
now  happy  wives  and  mothers  refute  this  charge.  It  is  true  that  the 
enlargement  in  the  range  of  the  professional  and  industrial  employments 
has  had  a  valuable  reflex  effect  upon  the  social  position  of  women.  When 
such  employments  were  unattainable  or  greatly  restricted  in  number, — 
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before  the  day  of  the  busy,  healthy,  cheerful  bachelor  girl, — ^women  were 
sometimes  tempted  into  undesirable  marriages  in  order  to  secure  a  home 
and  maintenance,  or  to  escape  the  opprobrium  of  spinsterhood.  Anything 
that  makes  it  difficult  for  an  idle  or  a  vicious  man  to  secure  the  hand 
of  a  good  woman  will  have  a  useful  influence,  both  on  the  standards  of 
morality  and  on  the  intelligence  of  men  themselves.  Nature  may  be 
trusted  to  take  care  of  her  own  laws,  and  the  special  duties  which  she 
has  assigned  to  one-half  of  the  race  will  always  be  paramount. 

In  summarizing  the  services  rendered  by  our  college  women,  it  is 
well  to  mention  that  silent  band  who  serve  the  state  by  self-im- 
provement, by  personal  development.  It  may  be  said  with  truth  that 
they  also  serve  the  state  "who  only  stand  and  wait",  who  by  excellence 
of  mind  and  heart  are  living  examples  to  a  less  cultured  world. 

Going  out  from  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  wherever  our 
alumnae  elect  to  labor,  in  the  home,  in  the  school  room,  in  the  hospital, 
in  the  shop,  or  in  the  professions,  they  stand  for  a  life  of  helpfulness 
and  self-support.  A  glance  at  the  careers  of  these  women  intensifies 
our  faith  in  the  future  of  this  college  that  could  produce  in  its  prentice- 
days  so  splendid  an  array  of  strong  women,  leaders  in  education,  in 
religious  and  social  uplift,  and  in  patriotic  endeavor  everywhere,  women 
determined  upon  establishing  the  highest  standards,  the  very  best  con- 
ditions for  our  people — especially  our  young  people — to  work  under. 
They  not  only  accept  conditions  in  a  spirit  of  optimism,  but  they  seek 
to  better  these  conditions,  to  make  brighter  the  lives  of  others,  and 
to  prove  by  their  example  that  education,  properly  applied,  means  living 
the  helpful  life. 

I  think  it  may  be  clearly  seen  that  this  college,  through  her  alumnae, 
has  "shown  herself  approved,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed".  The  harvest  which  the  state  is  to  reap  for  her  investment 
here  has  only  just  begun.  ' '  The  past  is  our  heritage,  the  present  our 
opportunity."  The  doctrines  formulated  in  theory  and  announced  and 
made  practical  by  our  beloved  founder  cannot  but  be  a  source  of  power 
for  good  through  the  active  exertions  of  this  alumnae  body.  What  service 
may  we  render  to  our  state  and  college  in  the  future? 

Our  first  work  is  to  complete  raising  the  Mclver  Loan  Fund.  We 
have  something  like  $20,000  pledged  and  this  should  be  collected  while 
we  undertake  an  active  campaign  for  securing  additional  pledges.  "A 
narrow  road  may  have  after  all  the  widest  horizon  if  only  it  leads 
over  the  heights. ' '  We  must  not  lay  our  armor  down  until  this  fund  has 
reached  dignified  and  adequate  proportions.  Let  it  not  be  said  of  this 
Association,  "The  mountain  was  in  labor,  and  brought  forth  a  mouse". 

While  it  is  true  that  if  we  lack  unity  of  aim  we  may  suffer  from  dis- 
sipation of  energy,  yet  it  occurs  to  me  that,  along  with  our  work  for 
the  Loan  Fund,  there  is  a  service  we  may  undertake  for  the  state  that 
will  require  not  money  but  work  on  our  part.  I  refer  to  the  inaugu- 
ration of  an  active  campaign  for  regular  and  compulsory  school  medi- 
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cal  examination  and  treatment.  A  glance  at  what  is  being  discovered 
as  to  physical  handicaps  of  children  is  enough  to  make  of  us  veritable 
crusaders  for  the  removal  of  these  in  our  own  state.  There  are  enlarged 
tonsils  and  adenoids,  the  removal  of  which  is  a  trifling  operation,  but  if 
allowed  to  remain  they  give  liability  of  tonsilitis  and  diphtheria,  which 
result  in  defective  hearing  as  well  as  breathing,  and  stunt  the  growth 
of  body  and  brain,  consigning  the  child  to  the  army  of  dull  and  delicate 
children.  Defective  eyesight  is  even  more  comon  than  defective  hearing. 
It  destroys  the  nervous  system  and  results  in  general  weakness  of  mind 
and  body.  A  Boston  eye  expert  declares,  ' '  I  have  seen  a  number  of 
mentally  defective  and  feeble-minded  children  take  rapid  strides  in  their 
mental  development  after  a  proper  correction  of  their  eye  defects." 

A  crooked  tooth  sounds  unimportant,  but  experience  has  shown  that 
in  a  child,  through  impaired  digestion,  it  may  completely  disarrange  its 
bodily,  mental  and  moral  development. 

In  this  country,  Chicago  took  the  lead  along  these  lines,  when  it  was 
accidentally  discovered  during  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria 
that  a  considerable  majority  of  the  children  were  the  victims  of  various 
physical  defects  which  called  for  immediate  correction.  New  York  took 
up  the  idea  the  next  year,  and  of  her  650,000  school  children,  200,000 
had  defective  eyesight,  more  than  that  number  had  bad  or  crooked  teeth, 
over  20,000  were  suffering  from  serious  nose  and  throat  troubles,  and 
so  on  down  the  list,  but  nearly  all  were  cured  by  simple  operation  or 
treatment.  Much  "badness"  in  children  has  been  found  to  be  a  dis- 
ease resulting  from  neglected  physical  defects.  Of  fifty  boys  in  the 
New  York  Truant  School,  thirty-three  were  found  to  be  suffering  from 
adenoids,  and  sixteen  from  enlarged  tonsils. 

In  addition  to  all  these  ailments,  the  south  has  the  hookworm  to  fight. 
It  is  regrettable  that  it  has  become  popular  for  some  misguided  humorists 
of  the  press  and  other  where,  to  pour  ridicule  upon  this  disease,  to 
discount  its  importance,  and  even  to  deny  its  existence.  But  seeing  is 
believing,  and  for  all  that  it  is  among  us,  not  only  in  the  homes  of  the 
poor,  but  in  those  of  the  well-to-do,  and  even  the  wealthy.  Since  the 
time  in  which  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary  it  has 
been  the  inalienable  right  of  the  southern  plantation  child,  from  the 
mansion  to  the  hovel,  to  discard  shoes  during  the  hot  months,  and  the 
most  aristocratic  of  parents  had  not  the  heartlessness  to  deny  us  this 
pleasure.  And  so  the  disease  found  lodgment.  We  should  feel  no  humil- 
iation that  it  is  here,  but  rather  should  shame  overwhelm  us  if  we  take 
no  steps  to  wipe  it  out. 

One  of  our  thoroughly  interested  teachers  from  the  class  of  1910  tells 
me :  "I 've  had  a  good  chance  to  study  the  sub-normal  child,  because 
the  advanced  first  grade  is  the  dumping-off  groimd — the  grade  made  up 
of  left-overs.  I  have  looked  at  every  throat  in  my  room,  and  I  cannot 
recall  a  single  one  that  is  perfectly  normal.  Nearly  all  have  adenoids, 
enlarged  tonsils,  throat  trouble  or  hookworm.  I  doubt  whether  any  of 
these  have  been  treated  even  after  examination  showed  the  necessity." 
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But  the  bright  side  of  the  problem  is  that  the  remedies  are  so  simple. 
And  so  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  what  the  public  schools  of 
North  Carolina  need  most  of  all  is  compulsory  and  regular  medical 
inspection  and  treatment.  No  child  should  be  allowed  to  enter  school,  or, 
if  already  there,  to  remain,  until  he  has  been  examined — eye,  ear,  nose, 
throat,  teeth,  and  especially  as  regards  the  intestinal  tract,  which  reveals 
the  existence  of  the  hookworm  disease.  Hookworm  examination  was 
carried  on  this  year,  and  any  one  may  be  examined  free  of  charge  by 
writing  to  the  Board  of  Health ;  but,  the  point  is,  many  parents  will  not 
do  this  either  on  account  of  ignorance  or  indifference.  Hence  the  need 
of  the  treatment  being  compulsory.  The  state  has  taken  steps  to  pro- 
vide an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded.  This  institution  is  greatly 
needed,  but  I  maintain  that  if  we  made  medical  inspection  and  treatment 
compulsory,  we  will  not  have  so  many  feeble-minded  people,  and  the 
next  generation  will  have  small  need  for  such  an  institution. 

We  are  reminded  that  if  we  visit  a  cotton  mill,  we  will  notice  the 
weaver  stop  the  loom,  tie  a  broken  thread  and  start  the  machine  again. 
The  thread  neglected  would  run  a  flaw  through  the  whole  piece,  injuring 
its  beauty  and  strength.  The  lives  of  those  around  us  are  being  woven 
in  with  our  own,  and  the  resulting  social  fabric  will  be  no  better  than 
the  average  thread.  Many  human  threads  are  defective,  weak  or  knotty. 
Let  us  watch  the  loom,  unravel  the  knots,  relieve  the  tension  so  the 
threads  may  not  break  and  tie  them  if  they  do.  Teachers  and  parents 
should  help  the  state  by  planning  and  providing  ways  and  means  of 
bettering  the  lot  of  the  backward  child,  the  ' '  out-of -step ' '  child — the 
educable  defective. 

I  trust  that  some  detailed  plan  of  work  may  be  drawn  up  imme- 
diately, and  that  we  may  help  to  make  this  the  era  of  good  for  the 
backward  child,  and  that  its  beneficent  results  may  be  seen  later  in 
the  greater  happiness,  health  and  power  of  the  Old  North  State. 

On  a  former  occasion  it  was  declared,  "Where  there  is  no  vision 
the  people  perish ' '.  On  another  similar  instance  the  mission  of  the  college 
woman  was  announced  as  of  great  service  in  uplifting  conditions.  I 
would  declare  the  power  and  value  of  practical  and  enlightened  effort 
along  lines  laid  down  by  our  college, — of  a  direct,  expert  contribution  of 
effort  to  public  good  and  social  advance, — of  the  utilization  of  education 
and  training  in  as  wide  as  possible  a  way. 
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In  Lighter  Vein 

Ethel  Bollinger,  'IS,  Cornelian 


A  new  member  of  the  college  in  the  form  of  a  wise  and  serious 
student  gazed  pensively  at  a  handsome  engraving  tabulated,  "The 
Sphinx".  Turning  to  a  second  wise  and  serious  student,  she  inquired 
timidly,  "Is  this  a  view  on  the  campus?" 

A  foreigner  to  our  country  and  our  community  has  lately  brought 
before  our  unseeing  eyes  the  proper  treatment  of  a  piece  of  apparatus 
that  we  have  been  blindly  misusing.  She  called  to  the  basement  of 
Spencer  Building,  from  the  top  of  the  elevator  shaft,  "Say,  Mr.,  please 
bring  my  trunk  up  on  that  radiator. ' ' 

In  the  library  a  student  was  accosted  by  Miss  Petty,  who  on  tip-toe 
whispered,  "Sh —    You  mustn't  talk  in  here." 

In  equally  low  tones  the  student  asked,  "Who's  sick?" 

Treasurer  F.,  with  his  satchel  bulging  with  newly  acquired  funds, 
passed  the  mail  box  and  dropped  a  letter  in.  His  hurried  departure  was 
stayed  by  several  student  voices  crying,  ' '  Wait  there,  mailman ! ' ' 

A  junior  was  accosted  on  the  street  ear  last  week  by  two  new  girls. 
One  of  them  touched  her  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  ' '  Will  you  please  teU 
the  conductor  to  stop  at  College  Avenue  for  us?  We  are  not  acquainted 
with  him." 

A  new  student  called  at  the  Bursar's  ofS.ce  to  make  her  payment,  and 
was  asked  for  her  card  (payment  card).  She  replied  sorrowfully,  "Oh, 
I  put  the  last  one  on  my  door  today." 

New  student,  to  English  teacher:  "Shall  we  write  our  answers 
to  these  questions  in  prose  or  poetry?" 

New  student,  looking  at  the  bust  of  Sidney  Lanier  in  the  haU  of 
Students'  Building:     "Who  is  that?" 

Second  student:  "Why,  there  is  Miss  Minerva;  I  suppose  that  one 
is  William  Green  Hill." 

Freshman  to  Junior:     "Is  she  a  Senior?" 

Second  Freshman,  interrupting:     "My,  no!     She  is  a  Sycamore." 
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In  the  dining  hall:  "Is  that  man  back  there  the  steward?"  "I 
don 't  know  what  his  name  is. ' ' 

New  student:     "Isn't  this  water  awful?" 

Second  new  student:  "Yes,  indeed.  I  think  I  will  send  for  some 
bitulithie  water."  * 

One  of  the  Training  School  teachers  was  telling  a  story  of  a  "good 
fairy ' '  who  bestowed  sweet  temper,  beauty  and  wealth  upon  people,  and 
when  she  had  finished,  she  asked  the  children  which  gift  they  would 
prefer.     Almost  all  chose  sweet  temper. 

"Now,   Tommy,"   asked  Miss ,   "which   do   you   think  I  would 

have   chosen  ? ' ' 

Tommy  answered  immediately :  ' '  Why,  I  'd  think  you  'd  have  chosen 
beauty. ' ' 

Extracts  from  Examinations 

Shakespeare  wrote  St.  Elmo  and  Ivanhoe. 

Goldsmith  wrote  Lena  Elvers  and  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays. 

Johnson  used  to  go  along  the  streets  touching  the  telephone  posts 
as  he  walked. 

Describing  leaves  in  botany,  a  student  classified  the  sword-shaped 
as  Launcelot  leaves. 

On  geology:     What  is  meteorology?     Answer,  the  study  of  meteors. 

In  history:  The  Spanish  Armada  was  an  English  ship  made  of 
iron.     It  was  often  called  ' '  Old  Ironsides ' ',  and  could  not  be  beaten. 

The  Democratic  Dining  Hall 

I  walk  down  the  Hall  of  Democracy — 

Down  the  dim  dining  hall — alone ! 
And  I  hear  not  the  voice  of  a  friend 

Around  me,  save  a  Senior's  and  my  own; 
And  my  seat  at  the  table's  as  lonely 

As  the  place  where  wild  men  roam! 

Last  year  was  I  charmed  by  voices 

At  whose  music  my  heart  would  thrill; 
And  we  ne'er  heard  any  noises 

Save  the  laughter  of  merry  good  will; 
But  lo!  there  are  changes  a-many, 

And  last  year's  voices  are  still. 

M.  B.,  E.  B.,  A.  K. 
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Toasts 

To  "Whom  It  May  Concern 

Mary  K.  Van  Poole,   '12,  Cornelian 

Here's  to  the  college  whicli  tries  and  tries 

To  make  our  lives  worth  living; 
Here's  to  the  students  who  rack  and  rack 

Their  brains  for  thoughts  worth  giving; 
Here's  to  the  teachers  who  do  their  best 

To  give  us  all  some  knowledge; 
Here's  to  them  all  who  pound  and  pound, 

While  we  are  here  at  college. 

Initiation 

Mary  K.  Van  Poole,  'IS,  Cornelian 

Here's  to  the  girls  who  have  to  go  through  it, 

And  sympathy  when  it  is  o'er; 
Here's  to  the  girls  who'll  be  there  to  witness 

The  terrors  they've  gone  through  before. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


MaLrshatls 

Chief — ^Kate  B.  Styron,  Craven  County 

AdelpMaa  CorneUan 

Jamie  Bryan Pitt  County  Hattie  Howell   ....   Edgecombe  County 

Margaret  Wilson,   Mecklenburg  Covinty  Mary  K.  Brown Stanly  County 

Ethel  McNairy    Guilford  County  Clyde  Fields Alleghany  County 

Florence  Hildebrand    .  .    Burke  County  Gretchen  Taylor    ....    Guilford  County 

Mary  Tennent   ....    Buncombe  County  Verta  Idol   Guilford  County 

Societies 

Adelphiaa  and  Cornelian  Literary  Societies — Secret  Organizations 

Students'  Council 

Kate  R.  Styron    President       Meriel  Groves    Vice-President 

Pattie   Groves    Secretary 

Senior  CIolss 

Leah   Boddie    President       Emma  Vickery    Secretary 

Katie   Smith    Vice-President       Annie  Cherry   Treasurer 

Junior  Class 

Lura  Brogden    President       lone  Grogan Secretary 

Hattie   Motzno    Vice-President       Katherine  Robinson    Treasurer 

Sophomore  Class 

Maud  Bunn   President       Louise  Bell Secretary 

Ruth  Hampton Vice-President        Ruth   Johnston    Treasurer 

FreshmaLn  Class 

Jessie   Gainey    President       Maizie  Kirkpatrick Secretary 

Louise  Goodwin Vice-President       Margaret  Sparger Treasurer 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Pattie   Spruill    President       Grace   Stanford    Secretary 

Catharine  Vernon   ....   Vice-President       Pattie   Spurgeon    Treasurer 

Athletic  Associ&tion 

Alice    Morrison    President        Nina  Garner    ....   V-Pres.,    Sophomore 

Dora  Coats V-Pres.,  Senior       Jessie   Gainey    Treasurer 

Margaret    Mann    Critic 
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